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DEAF MUTE EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH MARI- 
TIME PROVINCES, 


Having in a previous number directed the attention of the 


readers of the Annals to the statistics of the Deaf and Dumb 
in the British Maritime Provinces, we propose in the present 
paper to sketch the origin and progress of Deaf Mute Ed- 
ucation in this portion of the Canadian “ Dominion.” We 
confine our observation chiefly to the Lower Provinces, being 
enabled to speak of them with the greater fulness and acu- 
racy arising from personal knowledge of, and actual partici- 
pation in the work described. 

Looking at the 700 or 800 deaf-mutes scattered over the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland, who by their misfortune are ex- 
cluded from the precious opportunities of instruction, and 
of moral and social improvement, enjoyed by others, two 
questions naturally arise. 1s¢. How many of these are sus- 
ceptible of education ?, and 2nd. What has been done to 
ameliorate their condition ? 

In answer to the first of these queries, taking our experi- 
ence in Nova Scotia as a fair standard, we presume it would 
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not be overstepping the mark to suppose that 18 or 20 per 
cent of the whole—about 150 individuals—ought at this mo- 
ment to be at school, sharing the education, hitherto mo- 
nopolized, so to speak, by their more favored hearing and 
speaking fellow countrymen: advantages to which they are 
surely entitled by every consideration of justice and hu- 
manity. 

The answer to the second question may be said to be em- 
braced in the history of the Hatirax Instrrvrion for the 
Deaf and Dumb—the only establishment of the kind within 
the limits of the four Maritime Provinces. Z'welve years ago 
there was no provision within their bounds for the education 
of the hundreds of mutes, who were, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, utterly destitute of instruction—passing through life in 
a condition of the saddest mental and moral darkness—ignor- 
ant alike of their nature, their duty and their destiny. In 
a few instances Legislative aid had enabled parents to send 
their mute children to the States for the instruction unattain- 
able at home, but how little was accomplished in this way 
may be seen from the fact, that, during the long period of 
fifty years, the whole numbor of mutes received into the Hart- 
ford Asylum, from the British Provinces was only twenty-fwe; 
and of these not more than s¢x were supported by the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. Of the twenty-five, 11 were from Nova 
Scotia, 5 from Canada East, 5 from Canada West, and 4 from 
New Brunswick. Some Provincial deaf-mutes may have, 
during that period, been educated at other Institutions in the 
States besides Hartford, and a few certainly—wwo at least 
from Nova Scotia-—in the schools of the mother country, but, 
in all probability, the entire number of British American 
mutes who had enjoyed the blessings of education, since the 
commencement of the century, would not exceed thirty or 
Sorty. 

It is worthy of note that of the whole number of mutes 
from the British Provinces mentioned as receiving instruc- 
tion in the Hartford School, previous to the opening of insti- 
tutions for their benefit, nearer home and on their own soil, 
nearly one-half were from one of the smaller, less populous, 
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and least known—though by no means the least important 
colony—the Province of Nova Scotia. There is also reason 
to believe that the sé, stated to have been supported by the 
Provinces, were a/ beneficiaries of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia. 

These circumstances, while indicative of an earlier awak- 
ening to the claims of the Deaf and Dumb than in the more 
populous and wealthy sister provinces, are also in harmony 
with the interesting fact that the earliest advocate of Deaf- 
mute education on the American continent—-Francis GREEN,* 
author of the work entitled “ Vow Oculis Subjecta” publish- 
ed in London in 1783, giving an account of Braidwood’s 
school in Edinburgh, a copy of which we are fortunate enough 
to possesss—if not by birth a Nova Scotian, was yet identi- 
fied with this Province both by education and official posi- 
tion for many years, being engaged in military duty in 
Halifax and other parts of the Province, previous to the out- 
break of the Revolutionary war, and subsequently, holding 
the position of High Sheriff of Halifax County. About the 
beginning of this century Mr. Green was residing in Med- 
ford, Mass., “ where he appears to have devoted his leisure 
hours to advocating in the journals the importance of educa- 
ting the Deaf and Dumb, and endeavouring to enlist public 
sympathy in their behalf. Some of his articles may be found 
in the Boston papers, particularly the New England Palla- 
dium for the year 1803.” The first attempt at an enumeration 
or census of the deaf-mutes of Massachusetts and the United 
States was also due to Mr. Green’s instrumentality. 

His son, Charles Green, the first educated deaf-mute of 
American birth, was a pupil of Braidwood, in his articula- 
ting school in Edinburgh, from 1780 to 1786, and, according 
to his father’s account in the “ Vox Oculis Subjecta,” attain- 
ed remarkable proficiency both in articulate speech and in 
scholarship. This young man was unfortunately drowned, 
shortly after completing his education, while shooting wild- 
fowl on Cole Harbor in the neighborhood of Halifax N. S. 


*For a full and interesting account of Mr. Green, from the pen of Dr. Samuel. 
Green, of Boston, Mass., see Annals for March 1861. 
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It was with peculiar feelings that the writer recalled the 
-circumstances, when on a fishing excursion to the same spot, 
ca few years ago. Nova Scotia thus appears to claim an early 
and special connection with the cause of deaf-mute education 
in America. 

To Nova Scota, the smallest of the Provinces at? present 
embraced in the new “ Dominion of Canada,” we believe, 
belongs the honor of being the foremost among the British 
Colonies, practically to recognize the claims of the Deaf and 
Dumb to a share in the educational privileges, sotlong ex- 
clusively enjoyed by others. It is true, that the old Cana- 
dian Parliament, as early as 1854, voted a sum of $80,000 
(never expended) for the erection of Asylums for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and the Blind, but owing to politicial changes and 
complications, nothing has hitherto been done by the larger 
and wealthier province commensurate with its resources, or 
the magnitude and importance of the work. Beyond aiding to 
a limited extent the Roman Catholic school for deaf-mutes in 
Montreal, and that founded and conducted by J. B. McGann, 
Esq. in the upper province, Canada has failed to recognize 
her obligations in reference to the education of her mute pop- 
ulation, until the last session of the Ontario Legislature, when 
an adequate sum was appropriated for buidings for a Pro- 
vincial Institution, plans procured, and arrangements made- 
for the early prosecution of the work—a result largely due, 
we believe, to the enthusiastic and indefatigable efforts of 
Mr. McGann, for the last eleven years, in the face of difficul- 
ties and discouragements that would have daunted and pro- 
bably crushed a less ardent, bucyant and persevering nature. 

The Toronto School—founded by Mr. McGann and sub- — 
sequently removed to Hamilton, its present location—was 
not opened until some time after we had commenced opera- 
tions in Halifax. The Halifax School began in August 1856, 
that of Toronto, not until 1858. 

The history and progress of the Halifax Institution, while 
presenting many tokens of Divine goodness, afford an en- 
couraging illustration of what may be accomplished, by pa- 
tient, steady, persevering, and yet quiet and unostentatious 
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effort. Obscure and humble in its origin, this work was not 
ushered into existence amid the “pomp and circumstance” 
of public demonstration, the smiles of wealth, the patronage 
of rank, or the plaudits of enthusiastic multitudes. Small, 
feeble, and insignificant in its beginnings—appealing to none 
of those sentiments of national honor, or personal interest, 
which exercise so large an influence in the inception and pros- 
ecution of many enterprises, even of a benevolent charac- 
ter—the Halifax Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has grad- 
ually energed into the light of public favor, and attained a 
position of usefulness and respectability, such as its most 
sanguine friends could, perhaps, hardly have anticipated. 
Meeting as it does an important and acknowledged want in 
the community, it may now, we trust, be fairly regarded as 
“an accomplished fact”—one of the permanent institutions 
of the country. 

The Halifax Institution owes its origin incidentally, to Mr. 
William Gray, a deaf-mute, and a pupil of the well-known 
Mr. Kinniburgh of the Edinburgh Institution. Emigrating 
from Scotland, presumably, with the expectation of making 
a fortune in the new world, like others of his compatriots, 
Mr. G. was landed, by stress of circumstances, in Halifax in 
the month of August 1855, and, after working tor some time 
at his trade of ¢adloring, being thrown out of employment, 
he conceived, or had suggested to him* by a brother-mute 
and fellow-countryman who happened to be, also residing in 
Halifax, the idea of opening aschool for the deaf and dumb, 
‘as a means of subsistence. 

His advertisement attracted the attention of the Rev. 
James ©. Cochran, M. A.,—the present devoted Secretary of 
the Institution—an Episcopal clergyman of influence in the 
city, who immediately sought him out, and found him in a 
mean lodging in a poor street, engaged in teaching one or 
two mutes, the place being destitute of the common comforts 


* The exact truth on this point has become involved in obscurity, since the 
growth of the Institution has given an importance previously unthought of, to 
ithe rival claimants for ihe credit and honor of being the “ originator” or ‘“‘found- 
er’’ of the School! 
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and even necessaries of life. Mr. Cochran’s interest in the 
deaf and dumb had been first awakened, many years before,. 
by meeting, on board an American steamboat, with the cele- 
brated Laurent Cuero, and accordingly he now set himself 
to enlist the sympathies of other benevolent persons in Hali- 
fax on behalf of the neglected deaf-mutes of his native prov- 
ince, an object in which he was providentially successful. 
Along with Andrew Mackinlay, Esq., Custos of the County 
—and, for many years afterwards the esteemed Chairman 
of the Board of Directors—he succeeded in obtaining for the 
infant cause the notice and support of the Legislature and 
the community, organized a Board of management, and took 
other steps for the proper establishment and equipment of 
the school. 

The first Legislative aid was a grant of one thousand and 
two hundred dollars in the spring of 1857, the grant, in sub- 
sequent years, being enlarged to one thousand and six hun- 
dred dollars and two thousand dollars, as the value and elaims 
of the object became better understood. This, with the vol- 
untary contributions readily obtained, enabled the promoters 
of the infant institution to provide more suitable accommoda- 
tion for the school, and to engage the present writer, then 
and for ten years previously an instructor in the Edinburgh 
Institution, as Principal—Mr. Gray, being retained as assis- 
tant teacher. Since that time the institution has had a career 
of usefulness and popularity for which we have reason to 
thank God and take courage, 

Bringing from Scotland the needful books and apparatus for 
the work, kindly donated by kindred Institutions in the 
mother country—to the value of about two hundred dollars 
in gold—the writer entered on his duties in Halifax on the 
4th of August 1857 with four pupils. The year following, 
the attendance having increased to twenty-seven, additional 
accommodation was procured, a Matron engaged, and the 
general management then, for the first time, placed in the 
hands of the Principal and Matron, who henceforward resided 
in the same building with the pupils—the school previously, 
being only a Day School, with three or four of the boys. 
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boarding in the house of the assistant-teacher—and others 
with friends in the city. 

At the close of the first regular session of the school, as 
an organized institution, in July 1858, a public meeting on 
its behalf was held in the Mechanics Institute, presided over 
by A. Mackinlay, Esq., President of the Board, and attend- 
ed by the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia and other prominent 
citizens, when, for the first time before a Halifax audience, 
an exhibition of the method and results of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion was given in the examination of the pupils, which brought 
the condition and claims of the deaf and dumb more impres- 
sively before the community, and gave a valuable impulse to 
the new cause. 

During the summer vacation immediately following, the 
Principal, accompanied by several of the pupils, undertook 
the first of a series of annual tours in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, addres- 
sing public meetings and holding exhibitions on behalf of 
the Institution, in the principal towns and villages, with 
gratifying results in the awakening of interest in a depart- 
ment of benevolent effort new to the great body of the people 
—the accession of new pupils, and the replenishing of the 
funds. 

The first spontaneous movement in the Province, in aid of 
the Institution, took place on the historic shores of Cobequid 
Bay, among the intelligent and thriving population of Noel, 
in the county of Hants, where a Bazaar was held in July of 
this year, at which the Principal and several of the pupils 
were present by invitation, an occasion memorable to the 
writer as the first on which he had the privilege of advoca- 
ting the claims of the Deaf and Dumb before a rural audience 
in the British Maritime Provinces. About two hundred and 
fifty dollars was realised by this effort, under all the cireum- 
stances a most creditable and cheering result. 

In November of the same year (1858) the proceeds amount- 
ing to one thousand and six hundred dollars of a Bazaar in 
Halifax, under the patronage of the Countess of Mulgrave, 
lady of his Excellency the Lieut-Governor, enabled the Di- 


rectors to purchase the premises, previously rented—but, in 
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the ensuing year, embracing a favorable opportunity, the 
property was disposed of by the Board, and in August 1859, 
our present premises, formerly known as Brunswick Villa, 
commanding a magnificient view of the noble harbor and 
surrounding country, were purchased for six thousand and 
four hundred dollars—a step which proved highly advanta- 
geous to the interests of the Institution. 

On the 17th of February 1859, a second exhibition of the 
school was held in the Mechanics’ Institute to a crowded 
and deeply interested audience, and by request, repeated on 
the 14th of March in the Temperance Hall, the largest public 
hall in the city, which was filled to its capacity by a congre- 
gation representing all classes and creeds in the community 
drawn together by the rapidly growing interest felt in the 
work, 

During the Legislative session, the same Spring, we had 
the honor of giving our first exhibition before the members 
of both branches of the Legislature, on the floors of the 
House of Assembly, to which, in connection with similar 


exhibitions in subsequent sessions, may be justly attributed 
the promotion of that spirit of hearty liberality uniformly 
displayed by the Legislature of Nova Scotia towards the In- 
stitution. 


In the Spring of 1860, our teaching staff was strengthened 
by the accession of the Principal’s father, Mr. Geo. Hutton, 
for nearly forty years engaged in the private tuition of the 
Deaf and Dumb in Scotland. Mr. Hutton removed with 
his family to Nova Scotia, in reponse to the writer’s pressing 
invitation and appeal for aid, at a time when our funds were 
inadequate to meet the expense of an additional salaried 
teacher urgently required, and has ever since given his volwn- 
tary services to the Institution without the certainty of re- 
muneration. 

In 1864-5, additions and improvements were made on 
the premises at a cost of over three thousand dollars. In 
April, 1862, an act of incorporation had been obtained from 
the Legislature for the greater stability of the Institution. 
As a result of the increasing usefulness and efficiency of the 
Institution, tested by inspection of successive committees of 
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the House of Assembly, the Legislative grants were, from 
time to time, increased, and ultimately, by the generosity of 
the Legislature the entire debt resting on the property, 
amounting to forty-eight hundred dollars was wiped off, so 
that we are now freed from that incumbrance. Special 
grants to aid in printing some of our manuscript text-books 
have also been made—a great boon to teachers and pupils 
in view of the time and labor formerly absorbed in preparing 
and copying manuscript lessons for daily use in the school. 

During the last twelve years, there has been expended on 
the education of the Deaf and Dumb of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces about sixty thousand dollars (gold value,) all of which, 
with the exception of between three and four thousand dol- 
lars has been raised within the Province of Nova Scotia, not- 
withstanding that about one-fifth of the pupils received into 
the Halifax Institution have come from New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. Of the whole amount, the Nova 
Scotia Legislature has contributed twenty-seven thousand 
dollars, while about twenty thousand dollars has been raised 


by voluntary contribution—a fact which speaks well for the 
liberality of a comparatively poor and sparsely populated 
colony. Less than three thousand dollars have been realised 
from payments of pupils—the great majority being educated 
free—and about four thousand dollars from rents or invest- 


ments. 

Income and Expenditure.—The regular sources of income 
are the following: 

(1) An annual grant of two thousand dollars from the 
Nova Scotia Legislature. 

(2) An allowance of sixty dollars per annum from the New 
Brunswick Government, and of forty dollars from the Prince 
Edward Island Government, for each pupil received from 
their Province. 

(3) Interest on invested funds—consisting chiefly of the 
munificient bequest of twenty thousand dollars from the late 
William Murdoch, Esq., of Halifax. 

(4) Fees of pupils.—This source is more nominal than 
real, most of the pupils being free. Last year only forty-six 
dollars were derived from this source. 
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(5) Voluntary Contributions—about twelve hundred dol- 
lars annually. The annual expenditure of the Institution, 
including salaries of Principal, Matron and Assistant Teach- 
er, is between five and six thousand dollars, Nova Scotia cur- 
rency—being an average of about one hundred and thirty- 
five dollars per head for each pupil in attendance. 

Management.—The affairs of the Institution are managed 
by a Board of seven Directors, who constitute a self-electing 
corporation, which meets monthly to audit the accounts, and 
deliberate on all matters affecting its welfare. A committee 
of the Legislature, appointed for the purpose, annually in- 
spect the establishment, report on its efficiency and recom- 
mend the amount of Legislative appropriation for the year. 

Number of Pupils and Teachers.—Since the school was 
founded, one hundred and eleven pupils have been under in- 
struction for longer or shorter periods. Eighty-seven from 
Nova Scotia, nineteen from New Brunswick, four from Prince 
Edward Island and one from the United States. Of these 
thirty-six are now on the roll. The average yearly attend- 
ance has been about forty. There are three instructors, in- 
cluding the Principal,—one for each of the classes into which 
the school is divided. Each class, unfortunately, contains 
two or more divisions, which has always been found a sad 
hindrance to efficiency. In so small a school, where the pu- 
pils come dropping in, one by one, at all times of the year,. 
effective classification is simply impossible. 

System of Instruction—In regard to the method of in- 
struction pursued in the Halifax School, perhaps we may 
venture, without presumption, to characterize it as the Vat 
ural System. We aim at assimilating the process by which 
we instruct the deaf-mute in the knowledge of language, to 
the process by which the normal child acquires his mother’s 
tongue. Natural signs, designs, writing, and the manual 
alphabet (single and two-handed) are the chief instruments 
relied on in the communicatiou of instruction, The limits 
of this article do not admit of a complete exposition of our 
method—which we may, perhaps, give on another occasion— 
but we may be allowed to indicate some of the general prin- 
ciples on which we endeavor to proceed. 
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1. The great object of deaf-mute instruction is to make 
the pupil acquainted with written language, as the principal 
source of knowledge and the grand instrument of commu- 
nication with society. ‘To educate the deaf-mute is to give 
him (written) language; and to give him (written) language 
is to educate him.” With the antique and obsolescent method 
of articulation and lip-reading, which some earnest but mis- 
taken friends of the deaf and dumb, are now laboring so 
energetically to revive and extend, we confess to have little 
sympathy. Having for a series of years had opportunity of 
testing, by personal trial and observation, the merits of this 
system—notwithstanding exceptional cases of remarkable 
success—we cannot but regard audible speech, and reading 
on the lips, as impossible attainments for the great majority 
of deaf and dumb persons. 

2. Believing written language to be arbitrary and artificial, 
and its significance purely conventional, we regard its acqui- 
sition simply as a question of time, depending on the opera- 
tion of the principle of association, imitation and repetition. 

3. We regard the process of a deaf-mute acquiring our lan- 
guage as essentially different from that of a hearing person 
learning a foreign tongue, though the comparison is some- 
times used to illustrate the position of the mute and the work 
of his instructor. In the case of the hearing, the process is 
merely one of translation, of turning one language—one set 
of expressions—into another: with the deaf-mute it is not a 
process of translation at all, but something vastly more com- 
prehensive and difficult. It is rather a work of creation than 
of translation. It is the embodiment of thought in words, 
the gradual construction of a language, the evolution of 
thought itself, the development and culture of the entire in- 
tellectual and moral nature. J¢ ¢s substantially the same in 
kind with the original process by which we ourselves acquired 
our mother tongue. 

4, The idea of “thinking” am a language—“ thinking in 
words ”—*‘ thinking in signs,” &c., seems to be erroneous. 
Is there really such a thing in existence? On the corttrary 
we believe the order and general modes of thought are alike 
in all human beings, whether deaf or hearing, the diverse 
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syntax and idioms of languages being traceable to the grand 
confusion of human speech recorded by the sacred historian 
—a catastrophe from the evil effects of which our race is 
only slowly emerging. ‘There is no real difference, we take 
it, between the deaf-mute’s order of thought, which regulates 
the syntax of the sign-language, and that of the rest of men. 
Natural signs are just thought visible, a photograph, as it 
were, of the unseen movements of the mind. To discard or 
prohibit signs then, is to place the whole being, intellectual, 
social, and moral, under a withering interdict, to stifle the 
very life of thesoul. It isa revolt against nature, foolish as 
well as criminal, which must, sooner or later, be signally 
avenged. 

5. The deaf and dumb should learn language from exam- 
ples rather than from rules, practically rather than theoreti- 
cally. While leading the pupil, step by step, to a practical 
acquaintance with the parts of speech in their various changes 
of inflection, meaning, and application, and while graduating 
the difficulties of language to the capacity of the learner, we 
do not deem it necessary, or even desirable, to occupy much 
time in teaching the rules and technicalities of grammar, as 
such, believing the most important point to be gained, when 
the pupil is familiarized with the practice of the language. 
For example, a deaf-mute can be made to understand and 
apply all the forms of the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods 
of the Verb without knowing the names either of moods, 
tenses, or persons; or being able to conjugate the whole cor- 
rectly from beginning to end. This is all that is really need- 
ful; and it seems both an unnecessary expenditure of time, 
and a profitless burdening of the memory, to demand that 
the pupil should master the mere theory of grammar, when 
the term of instruction is so notoriously inadequate, and these 
other matters of greater practical moment demanding atten- 
tion. What would be thought of a parent who should insist 
on his little child parsing every word, and construing every 
sentence uttered in his childish prattle? And yet, is there 
not something like this practiced in not a few schools for the 
deaf and dumb at the present day. 

6. Believing the synthetic ought to precede the analytic 
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in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, as it does in our 
own mental experience, we endeavor to familiarize the pupil 
from the very outset with the idea of words in connection. 
For this purpose we present to him, even on the first day he 
enters the school, some simple phrases and sentences, ex- 
pressing ideas easily comprehended, of a kind to awaken inter- 
est, and convey to his mind the first faint conception of the 
practical use of language, and the great object of his educa- 
tion, This, we regard as a point of much importance, exer- 
cising an influence on the whole subsequent course. 

7. In order to render written language significant and 
natural to the deaf and dumb, as speech is to us, it must be 
presented in close and living connection with the facts and 
occurrences of real life, particularly in the early stages, All 
the exercises should be of a strictly practical nature: not 
merely appropriate and correct exemplifications of the mean- 
ing of words and phrases, but actual exhibitions of the things, 
facts, or events designated. The school-room should be 
made, as far as possible a microcosm of life, with its multi- 
farious facts, and manifold phases and relations.* And 
when this becomes impracticable, from the nature of the 
case, there are other resources available in pictures, and the 
language of signs. Pictures are useful so far as they go, but 
vivid dramatic representation and pantomimic delineation are 
invaluable, indeed indispensable, as affording the only effec- 
tive substitute for actual fact, and as sustaining to the pro- 
gress of the deaf-mute in language the same relation that the 
original facts, associations and occurrences of our own early 
days did to our progress in the use of our vernacular. 

8. Language as the expression of thought and the grand 
subject and object of deaf-mute education may be viewed and 
dealt with in two prominent aspects: 

I. As to its Horm—embracing the varied formule, and 
modes of collection and expression—which may be compre- 
hended under the following categories : 


*This system, practiced by Mr. George Hutton, in his own private school for 
nearly half a century, was adopted by the writer only after years of unsatisfac- 
tory experience of the methods in vogue both in his Alma Mater and the other 
regular public institutions for the deaf and dumb. 
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(a) Mandatives—including the forms and uses of the Im- 
perative Mood, which as the primary form of the verb, and 
the earliest required in actual life, we think should be the 
first taught. 

(b) Marratives—or the different ways of telling, stating, 
or relating a thing—embracing the Indicative, Subjunctive 
and Potential Moods—the various forms of the proposition, 
affirmative and negative, simple and complex, absolute or 
conditioned, &e. 

(c) Lnterrogatives—on the different ways of asking ques- 
tions. We aim at carrying out these simultaneously from 
the commencement of the course. First, simple mandatwes, 
then, by conversion, narrative sentences (in present and past 
time, *built on these, and then ¢nterrogatives constructed on 
the simple propositions—the alternation and blending of 
which in colloquial intercourse weave the web of living con- 
versation. 

II. The process of acquisition. In this, there are two stages : 

(a) The comprehension of language, and 

(b) The practice of language. 

Children learn to understand much that is said in their hear- 
ing before they can use words intelligently themselves. The 
same principle should be observed in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb. | 

9. We do not approve of spending time in the learning of 
long lists of single, unconnected words. As in our own ex- 
perience, so in the instruction of the mute, words per se are 
nothing, and, to have any real power over the mind must 
come clothed in living shapes, instinct with the vitalizing 
force of thought and emotion. Hence it is our constant aim, 
as far as we can, to present new words and phrases to the 
pupil, insome real practical connection, endeavoring to sur- 
round these with cireumstances and associations similar to 
those, under which we ourselves first acquired the concep- 
tions they convey. 

Teat-Books, &c.—Among the text-books, &c., used in the 


*We think the present actual (* bing ) and the simple preterite e. g. 


(walk-ed) should be the first tenses taught. 
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Halifax School either regularly or occasionally, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Jacobs’ Primary Lessons for Deaf-Mutes. 

Dr. Peet’s Course of Instruction, Part ITT. 

Dr. W. R. Scott’s (of Exeter G. B.) Exercises in Composi- 
tion. 

Valade-Gabel’s Picture Lessons for Boys and Girls, trans- 
lated by Mr. Baker, of Doncaster. 

Pictures of Common Things, (published by Mr. D. Ander- 
son, of the Glasgow Institution.) 

Baker’s Circle of Knowledge, and graduated Bible His- 
tories. 

Varty’s Preceptive Illustrations of Seripture—and the 
colored prints published by the London Religious Tract 
Society. 

Cook’s First Lessons in English History. 

Lovell’s Easy Lessons in Geography—and Calkin’s Gen- 
eral Geography. 

Also the following, printed expressly for the use of our 
own pupils, through the kindness of the N. S. Legislature 
already referred to: . 

“‘ Elementary Course of Religious Instruction.” 

“Primary Vocabulary and Phrase Book.” 

Arithmetical Exercises—on the Provincial Currencies, and 
book of Arithmetical Tables. 

The “ Deaf Mute’s Question Book,” embracing the inter- 
rogative forms of the language, in a graduated course of 
three thousand practical examples. 

Geography of Nova Scotia—and brief Introduction to 
General Geography. 

Besides a M. 8. Course of Geography and History “ Book 
of Phrases” with illustrative examples, and other miscella- 
neous lessons. 

It is hardly needful to add that the Bible is daily used in 
connection with the exercises of the school. 

Time spent in study.—Including evening preparation, the 
time spent in teaching and learning averages from seven to 
eight hours daily, for five days of the week. On Saturdays 
and Sundays, we have about three hours regular teaching: 
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Sabbath, being of course devoted exclusively to religious in- 
struction. Our term of instruction while nominally unlimit- 
ed is practically reduced to an average attendance on the 
part of each pupil of only four years. The maximum rarely 
or ever extends beyond s¢z years. This serious drawback to 
the highest success, we can scarcely hope to see removed, un- 
til the Institution becomes de jure as it already is de facto a 
Provincial charge, and legislative enactment renders attend- 
ance for an adequete term of years imperative. 

Industrial Training.—Although financial and other con- 
siderations have hitherto prevented the introduction of reg- 
ular trades for the pupils as a part of the operation of the 
Institution, the importance of cultivating industrious and 
useful habits is not overlooked. The boys are employed in 
the garden, sawing the wood, repairing the fences and other 
out-door work. The school-furniture and many other pieces 
of carpenter and joiner work have been made on the prem- 
ises by the lads themselves. The girls do a large part of the 
house-work, only two paid servants, being employed in the 
establishment—and are taught to make themselves useful 
in various ways. 

Fruits of the work.—Since the organization of the Insti- 
tution, one hundred and eleven mutes from Nova Scotia and 
adjoining Provinces have been, for longer or shorter periods, 
under instruction. Of these about seventy-five have left, 
some prematurely removed from school, without deriving sub- 
stantial or permanent benefit, but many after receiving an 
education and training which have made them intelligent, in- 
dustrious, self-supporting and respectable members of society. 
Of those whose employments are known to us the present 
occupations are :—F arming 12, carpenters or joiners 3, cab- 
inet-makers 3, carriage-makers 2, shoe-makers 2, coopers 2, 
shipwright 1, fishermen 3, baker 1, compositor 1, tanner 1, 
block-maker 1, in an oil factory 1, clerk 1, dress-makers 2, tai- 
loress 1 and house-servant 1. Of these we have generally 
the satisfaction of receiving favorable reports. | 

Not a few give evidence of genuine Christian character 
and are admitted to church fellowship in connection with 
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various evangelical denominations. Some have passed away, 
we have reason to hope, to a better world, where the ears of 
the deaf are unstopped, and the tongue of the dumb, loosed 
from the bonds of earthly privation, joins in exultant strains 
in singing the song of Moses and of the Lamb! 

On the whole the review of the past is encouraging for the 
future. Eleven years ago the Institution was without a build- 
ing or any regular means of support—the school, a mere day 
school, numbering only two or three pupils—held in a small 
hired room, with very imperfect means and appliances of in- 
struction—the subject of deat-mute instruction was new in 
the Provinces, and public attention had scarcely begun to be 
directed to it. Beyond the circle of a few friends in the city 
of Halifax, the infant cause was unnoticed and unknown. 
Vow, the enterprise has secured “a local habitation and a 
name.” The benefits and claims of the Institution have been 
brought directly under the eyes of the community through- 
out the length and breadth of three out of the four Maritime 
Provinces*—much information diffused in regard to the con- 
dition of the deaf and dumb, and a wide-spread interest in 
their education awakened. Public liberality and legislative 
approval and support have, from time to time, cheered and 
sustained the promoters of this benevolent undertaking, and 
a work has thus been auspiciously begun, which is destined, 
we trust, under a fostering Providence, to go on expanding” 
until it embrace within its beneficent range, every uninstruct- 
ed deaf-mute child within the seaboard provinces of the 
Dominion. For it must be borne in mind that we are yet 
only on the threshold of this noble enterprise. A wide field 
still remains to be cu!tivated. Only one-fifth or one-sixth 
part of the deaf-mutes of these Provinces have as yet been 
brought within the pale of Christian education. May the 
day not be far distant when the governments of the Mari- 
time Provinces, aroused to a proper sense of their national 
responsibilities in reference to their deaf-mute population, 


* Six thousand miles have been travelled and about two hundred public meet- 
ings and exhibitions held in connection with the advocacy of the cause within 
the last few years. 
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shall combine their resources and their efforts, so as to make 
adequate provision for the intellectual, moral and social ele- 
vation of the benighted “ children of silence,” and thus anew 
era dawn upon the deaf and dumb of these lands. 


NOTES OF A VISIT 
TO THE 
CLARKE INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
ON THE 19TH AND 20TH DAYS OF OCTOBER, 1868. 


BY HARVEY P. PEET, L. L. D., NEW YORE. 


This school occupies part of three houses. The two school- 
rooms are in the house which is the residence of Mr. Lewis 
J. Dudley. The teachers and pupils are boarded in another 
house by a family at the rate of five dollars per week ; the 
Institution paying the rent of the houses ; part are lodged in 


this house, and the remainder in the third house. Out of 
school the pupils are under the care of amatron. Thenum- 
ber of pupils is thirty-three ; of teachers four ; two of whom 
have been recently engaged. The Annual charge for each 
‘ pupil is four hundred dollars. 

The name “ Clarke Institution” was given in consideration 
of a very liberal donation of fifty thousand dollars by John 
Clarke, Esq., of Northampton. Theschool was opened Oct., 
1st, 1867, and has consequently been in operation only about 
a year. Some of the pupils, however, had previously been 
taught by Miss Harriet B, Rogers, a year or more in the school 
at Chelmsford. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The first step isto teach the powers, or sounds, (not the 
customary names) of the letters of the alphabet. This of 
course demands the careful individual attention of the teach- 
er, in adjusting the organs, and by putting the hand of the 

hild on her own throat, and under the chin, making it feel 


= 
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the vibration, or before the mouth, that it may be sensible of 
the emission of breath. If I mistake not, the letter A which 
is a mere emission of breath, is first taught, as are the letters 
C and 

The next step is the pronouncing of words ; giving at first, 
of course, short words of one syllable, and such others as can 
readily be made significant to the pupil. 

The third step is pronouncing combinations of two letters, 
just as in the case of children who hear, learning their ba, 
be, bi, &c., except that I suppose the naming of the letters 
separately is omitted. 

The pupils are accustomed to distinguish letters, syllables 
and words both on printed cards and books, and on the teach- 
er’s lips. They learn to repeat letters and words from her 
lips, and to name them when pointed out. 

When they have thus acquired the ability to read aloud a 
number of short and simple words, these are combined into 
short and simple sentences. The means of conveying the 
meaning of such sentences appear to be: reference to actual 
scenes and present objects in part, and in part to pictures, 
The teacher, taking in her hand some child’s picture book, 

‘with short words and simple sentences in large fair print, sit- 
ting in front of three or four pupils, and holding the book, so 
that each could see, would point to the words and pronounce 
them at the same time; and afterward the pupil pronounces 
the words instead of the teacher. 

They are also taught to obey directions given orally, read- 
ing them on the teacher’s lips. The ability of those who had 
been a year or more under instruction to do this, was espe- 
cially noticeable. 

After a certain degree of proficiency has been acquired in 
reading sentences, describing real scenes in pictures, the pu- 
pil is led and encouraged to describe real scenes, or pictures, 
in sentences of his own, spoken orally, written on the @late, 
or both. Those who had been a year or more under instruc- 
tion could write such sentences or phrases quite correctly, 
even the congenitally deaf could produce correct sentences 
in a few simple forms. Some of the semi-mutes, of course, 
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could write about as correctly as hearing children of the same 
age—a fact often observable in our own school. 

The accuracy with which they wrote phrases and sentences. 
on words selected from their lessons was doubtless owing to 
their having been taught words in connected discourse. In 
a picture different objects are pointed out and described, and 
the words made familiar. By a slight change of terms ap- 
plicable to a different set of objects, the same phraseology 
might be employed in describing other pictures. 

In our Institution, the first lessons in the Elementary Book 
embody principles of language, and these are taught before 
taking up connected discourse, just as a music teacher would 
teach harmony in elementary lessons before proceeding to 
teach tunes. Hence, though in the construction of phrases 
after a given model, the pupils in the Northampton School 
of a year’s standing may seem to some to be in advance of 
our own, there is no evidence of greater progress, 

The means here briefly indicated, serve alike to teach chil- 
dren to read who retain more or less ability to speak, and to 
teach the congenitally deaf to articulate. The former learn 
to associate their reminiscences of speech with words, and 
the latter to associate printed or written words with the cor- 
responding movements of the vocal organs, 

Of the thirty-three pupils, about half were (represented to 
be) congenitally deaf. So far as the simple exercises I wit- 
nessed go, these appeared to succeed about as well as the 
others, with few exceptions, 

A noticeable instance of the ability of the pupils to read 
from each other’s lips was shown in an exercise of counting. 
A row of boys, six or eight in number was placed on one side 
of the school-room. The first boy was directed to count from 
one up to a certain number, when he was told to stop, and 
the next boy was directed to take up the count where the 
first@boy had left it, and go on a pace, and then give place to 
another. The counting was not in the order of the boys 
standing in the row, but their names were called in a differ- 
ent order, skipping about. What was observable in this ex- 
ercise was, that the pupil was able to read from a side view 
of the face. .The utterance was not always distinct, but per- 
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haps aided somewhat by the imagination, was yet intelligible. 
‘The counting ran up to over a hundred. 

But as a general rule, the degree of success, yet attained is 
very moderate. When required to answer a question by 
speech, or to read from a book, the utterance of both classes 
with the exceptions hereafter noted, was unintelligible to the 
visitors, though now and then asingle word could be guessed 
at. The teachers, however, professed to understand their 
pupils, but, as it seemed to me, as a mother could understand 
the prattle of her infant child, by knowing what it meant to 
say, when its attempts at speech would be unintelligible toa 
stranger. 

And it is important to observe that Dr. Day, in his two 
able Reports on the articulating schools of Europe, states that 
the same degree of unintelligiblity to strangers is the gener- 
al rule in those schools, even after several years instruction. 
He remarks that the pupils, in general, seem to make rapid 
advance in speech, during the first few months, but soon at- 
tain the limit of their acquisitions ; for the mechanical mode 
of teaching speech can, in most cases, only attain a rude and 
imperfect utterance, and where the ear cannot aid in correct- 
ing and improving that utterance, it either becomes station- 
ary or deteriorates, so that the pupils in the last year, it has 
been remarked, frequently articulate worse than in the first. 

For these reasons, I doubt whether additional years of in- 
struction will add much to the intelligibility, or pleasantness 
of the articulation of most of these pupils. And such would 
seem to be the opinion of Miss Rogers herself. She does not 
profess to make articulation a chief end of instruction, (ex- 
cept in rare cases,) giving to exercises in that specialty only 
two hours daily. She admits that, as a general rule, they 
cannot be restored to society by means of articulation ; that 
is, cannot share in a general conversation, or hold oral con- 
versation with strangers, much less understand a sermon or 
public lecture. But she holds that they will be able to com- 
municate by articulation and lip reading with their immedi- 
ate friends, who do not understand signs or the manual al- 
phabet. That most of them may become able to do this, 
may be conceded, but the partisans of this method do not 
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consider that this mode of communication is, for the deaf, in 
many circumstances of daily life, in and out of doors, im- 
practicable, while in the same circumstances signs and the 
manual alphabet are readily available. And, as a general. 
rule, the latter mode of communication is more pleasant, 
clear and expressive than the former. If, therefore, the teach- 
ing by articulation and lip reading were only advocated as. 
giving a superior means of communication either in the 
family or in society, the labor devoted to it would, in most 
cases, be thrown away. 

But Miss Rogers holds that lip reading is the best instru- 
ment of instruction for the deafand dumb. She ardently 
desires and hopes to make words for them what they are to 
the semi-mutes, as well as to those who hear, the direct rep- 
resentations of ideas and medium of thought and reasoning. 
To judge of her probable future success in this respect, a 
much longer experience than that of one year will be neces- 
sary. But we may safely judge by the uniform result of such 
efforts in the articulating schools on the other side of the At- 
lantic. 

That testimony is, that the deaf mutes taught by articu- 
lation, are, as a general rule, much inferior in range and ele- 
vation of ideas to our pupils who use an improved and ex- 
panded dialect of signs. The slowness and laboriousness of 
their articulation seems to give a corresponding slowness and 
laboriousness to their trains of thought. They may use 
simple language with more idiomatic correctness than some 
of our own pupils, but their knowledge of language is the 
measure of the extent of their ideas, while our pupils, by 
means of their own language of signs, soar into regions of 
elevated thought, poetry and eloquence, where the articu- 
lating pupils, who do not belong to the class of semi-mutes, 
can only hope to follow by becoming conversant with signs. 

As an illustration I observe that there are in New York 
several deaf mutes educated in the German articulating 
schools. These are observed to seek, as much as our own 
pupils, the society of other deaf-mutes, to learn readily our 
dialect of signs, and to find their social enjoyment mainly 
in the use of signs and the manual alphabet. 
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I have spoken of the general unintelligibility of the utter- 
ances of those pupils at Northampton. .I have to record 
three remarkable exceptions, Rogcoe Green and Jerome H. 
Plummer, semi-mutes, and -Etta Theresa B. Dudley, deaf 
from birth, The two former cases can be matched by some 
of our own pupils, who speak intelligibly, and have ac- 
customed themselves at home to read on the lips of their 
intimate friends. Miss Dudley is a rare and peculiar 
instance of success in teaching articulation and labial read- 
ing to the congenitally-déaf. She had been taught through 
signs and the manual alphabet for a considerable time at 
home, by Miss Edwards a graduate of the American Asylum, 
by Miss Blauvelt a graduate of the New York Institution, 
had been two years at the Institution in Hartford, and had 
been under instruction by articulation at the Clarke Insti- 
tution a little over a year. Her articulation was labored 
and slow, but intelligible. I saw and heard her converse 
with her mother at a distance of ten or twelve feet, and in 
a manner to be understood. When it is considered that she 
was thirteen years old when she came to school, having 
previously been taught to articulate a few words only, her 
case certainly presents one of the most remarkable examples 
of success in teaching articulation, I ever heard or read of. 
From some rare peculiarity of temperament and mental 
organization, she seems to prefer speech to signs. While 
her case shows what can be done in comparatively rare 
instances, it can by no means be taken as an indication of 
the average degree of success in this branch of instruction. 

Similar results are reported by Dr. Day and Mr Gal- 
laudet. Here and there they met a person deaf from birth, 
whose articulation and power of labial reading were remark- 
able, while the great mass of pupils of all the schools artieu- 
lated with difficulty, often with contortions of the counte- 
nance most unpleasant to behold, and were intelligible only 
to those accustomed to their articulations. 

The method in use at Northampton requires much indi- 
vidual instruction, and will not, under the most favorable 
circumstances, admit the formation of classes containing over 
ten pupils, consequently, more than double the number of 
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teachers will be required, and the expenses of educating a 
deaf mute will be correspondingly increased. We should 
need, for instance, nearly or quite fifty teachers, all able to 
hear and speak. The increased expense may be judged by 
the terms of the Northampton school at the rate of $400 per 
annum, 

It did not appear to me that the pupils of this school would 
compare favorably in point of cheerfulness and vivacity with 
our own pupils of the same standing, though their ap- 
pearance indicated that they generally came from families in 
better circumstances. 

There are no religious services in the school.* Indeed, 
the mode of communication is ill adapted to devotional exer- 
cises. I understood that there was a Sunday School in which 
texts of scripture were taught, and the Lord’s Prayer recited, 
but whether in classes or together I did not learn. 

From the earliest essays in our art, the teaching of articu- 
lation has always been one of its most attractive features. 
To make the dumb speak, and the deaf seem to hear, by 
reading on the lips, always excites the popular enthusiasm, 
and stirs the hearts of anxious parents with longings doomed 
in most cases to be in vain. Hence the unconscious exag- 
‘ geration with which the success of teachers of articulation is 
often described. Those who enter on this branch of instruc- 
tion may be likened to the early navigators who sought a 
North West passage. Often a broad arm of the sea opened 
before the enthusiastic adventurer: for days and weeks he 
sailed on, cheered by hopes of final success, till at last rocks 
or ice barred the way. So in this case, the progress often is 
favorable and encouraging for the first year or two; but 
there are natural limits to human effort, in that direction, 
which none can pass; and but few can attain even the farth- 
er boundaries. 


*T have since learned that each teacher closes the exercises of her class with 
extemporaneous prayer. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 


The following correspondence has been in our possession 
some months. We intended to publish it in the previous 
number of the Annals, but it was crowded out. Assured. 
that it will be read with interest and hoping that it will ex- 
cite discussion we give it to our readers now. Ep. 


CamBripGE, 2nd, 1867. 

Pror. Krrer; Dear Sir :—As I believe you and some of 
your good friends, think I have no great knowledge of the 
language of signs, I will be much obliged if you can answer 
a few questions in regard to them. I have no claims upon 
you, but I know that you are in earnest in doing all in your 
power to aid the deaf-mute, and will be thankful for every- 
thing that benefits the cause you feel so deep an interest in. 

What proportion of thepresent signs are natural and what 
arbitrary and conventional ? 

Has the same sign different meanings dependent upon its 
connection ? 

How many different signs do you use ? 

Are there root signs which make a part of other signs ? 

How are new signs made ? 

How many and what parts of speech do you use and what 
are they ? 

How many of the moods and tenses of the verbs do you 
use and what are they ? 

If a spoken sermon is translated into signs, what propor- 
tion of the words or exact ideas of the preacher are actually 
translated into signs ? 

What proportion is lost by the different hearers ? 

Are the same signs used at the different Institutions ? 

What rules are there for the formation and use of this lan- 
guage ? 

Could a grammar or dictionary of it be made? 

How would you describe the difference between arbitrary, 
conventional, descriptive and natural signs, and can natural 
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signs be used for anything save stories and common, every- 
day, matters of occurrence ? 

Can abstract ideas be translated into signs ? 

In the ordinary intercourse of deaf-mutes in the sign lan- 
guage, is much attention paid to grammar, and to the various 
parts of speech ? 

Can you give me a few of the signs with their translation 
into English, and also a short sentence in English with its 
translation into the idiom of the sign language ? 

Trusting you will excuse me for the liberty I have taken 
in writing you. 

I remain, yours truly, 
GarDINER “G, 


Hartrorp, Vov. 14th, 1867. 

Garpiner G. Hussar, Ese.: My Dear Sir :—I acknowl- 
edge with pleasure the receipt of your letter, and shall be 
happy if I can answer your questions in a way which will be 
of service to you. The language of signs and spoken lan- 
guage are so different that they can hardly be compared. 
Both are employed in the communication of ideas, but this 
is about the only thing they have in common. 

Grammar, properly speaking, has no place in the language 
of signs, except that there is a correct way of using it and 
an incorrect way. The former might be called grammatical 
and the latter ungrammatical. 

Though, we have occasion to speak of past, present and 
future, we have no such tenses as are to be found in spoken 
language. I describe for example an event occurring yester- 
day, last week, last year or sometime in the past, and this 
one indication of time applies to the whole narration. We 
do not as in spoken language keep repeating the fact of past 
time with every sentence, till the narration is completed. 

So far as moods necessarily enter into communication of 
thoughts they are to be found in signs. We can command 
and entreat in signs. We cansimply assert or declare or ask 
a question. We can make hypothetical or conditional state- 
ments. 
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The minds of the deaf and dumb when they are brought 
to us are extremly feeble, and scarcely at all developed. We 
have not much occasion in their early years to treat of ab- 
stractions. Almost everything is necessarily in the concrete. 

Our sign language therefore, that which we employ in in- 
struction, is almost wholly a concrete language, if I may be 
allowed the expression, And, as it is one of our principles 
to use signs only as an introduction to written language, it 
follows that the language of signs is not ordinarily employ- 
ed much upon abstract subjects. 

And this leads me to speak of the passage given at the 
time of your visit to us, to be translated into signs, to our 
High Class, and by them to be translated back again into 
written language.* 

The passage, allow me to say, was an exceedingly difficult 
one, strange, obscure, abstract and figurative. Some of the 
pupils engaged in this exercise were very young, and had 
but recently joined the class. Suppose that the same pas- 
sage had been given to a class of speaking boys and girls 
who had been several years engaged in the study of a foreign 
language, to be translated by them into that language, with- 
out a dictionary and without help from the teacher. Is it 
not quite conceivable that though pretty good scholars, in 
French say, they might not know what French words cor- 
responded to the words “raffled for” in English. 

Having the words of the passage before them they weuld, of 
course, more easily remember the corresponding words in the 
foreign language, while our deaf and dumb, not being al-- 
lowed to see the passage could not of course have this ad- 
vantage of associating words with words. To translate at 
all from signs they must first get an idea of the mean-: 
ing of the passage, or of its supposed meaning, and then, if 
their knowledge of English allows, put their ideas into an 
English dress. They have never seen a rafie, and this must 


* The passage alluded to was the following: 

‘*Mr. Day said, a few daysago, in Boston, I noticed lately that the Kentucky" 
Legislature voted to remove their capital to some place ‘hereafter tobe desig-- 
nated’; in other words, that it shou!d be put on wheels, until, in their mode of. 
doing things, the location shall be raffled for.”’ 
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be explained. It is quite possible that the teacher has never 
seen one, and so may not understand exactly the mode of it. 
But suppose they are told, as perhaps they were, that dice 
were shaken. “ The capital”—the common sign for this is 
the Governor’s town, or the town where the Legislature meet 
and make laws. Now consider how dazed these poor child- 
ren must have been, in the attempt to grasp the idea of re- 
moving a town on wheels! 

Some of them, struggling as it would seem to get some- 
thing a little less absurd, thought it must be the Governor's 
House, or the State House that was to be removed on wheels. 
But apparently they had got into such a maze by the, to them, 
absurd idea of shaking a dice box and then attempting to 
remove a town on wheels, that they could hardly express in 
proper words what they did understand. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, I am surprised that they acquitted themselves 
80 well. 

But to your questions. 

1. You ask what proportion of our signs are natural ? 

I answer, a very large proportion. By this, I do not mean 
that they would at once be understood by you or others not 
accustomed to this mode of communication, but that they 
do naturally and unavoidably call up in the minds of the 
deaf and dumb, the object or ideaintended. If I incline my 
head to the right and put my open hand upon the right side 
of my head and face and then withdrawing it, thrust it a little 
forward, you would probably see nothing natural or sugges- 
tive in the act. But to the deaf and dumb this sign says, with 
unmistakable clearness “‘ one sleep forward” or to-morrow. 

2. Has the same sign different meanings dependent upon 
its connection 

3. Are there root signs which make a part of other signs ? 

As these questions are substantially one I will consider 
them together. The sign used to represent slavery enters, 
also into the representing of “ habit” and engrossing oecupa- 
tions or “busy.” Other examples might be given, but you 
will understand I think, that both questions I design to an- 
swer affirmatively. 
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4. How many different signs do you use ? 

As many as we have different ideas to communicate. 

5. How are new signs made ¢ 

6. What rules are there for the formation and use of this 
language 

All I can say in answer to these questions is that when 
new signs are needed we task our ingenuity to frame such 
as will be expressive and intelligible. As to the mode of 
employing the language we have one simple rule, viz: to 
follow nature. 

7. How many and what parts of speech do you use in signs 
and what are they ? 

8. How many of the moods and tenses of the verbs do you 
use, and what are they? 

These questions you will find answered in my preliminary 
remarks. 

9. If a spoken sermon is translated into signs, what pro- 
portion of the words or exact ideas of the preacher is actual- 
ly translated into signs ? 

All the ideas. None of the words. 

10. What proportion is lost by the different hearers ? 

Through inattention, preoccupation, or incapacity, as large 
a proportion may be lost by those who look upon the signs, 
as by those who hear the voice. 

11. Could a grammar or dictionary of the sign language 
be made ? 

Sicard attempted it in his “theory of signs.” Partial at- 
tempts have been made by others. What a difficult and 
cumbrous work it must be to express in words all the bodily 
motions and changes of countenance which make up the sign 
language, on reflection you will readilysee, and were it ac- 
complished it would be of comparatively little use in learn- 
ing the language. 

12. Are the same signs used in the different Institutions ? 

Essentially ; there are slight differences. 

13. How would you describe the difference between arbi- 
trary, conventional, descriptive and natural signs ? 

There is no real difference between arbitrary and conven- 
tional signs. They are signs which, having no natural sig- 
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nificance are yet, by common consent, used to represent cer- 
tain ideas. Of this sort are, as you know, nearly all the 
‘words of written and spoken languages. 

Descriptive signs are simply natural signs used in descrip- 
tion. 

Natural ‘signs have already been described. 

14. Can natural signs be used for anything, save stories, 
and every-day matters of occurrence ? 

Can abstract ideas be translated into signs ? 

I have anticipated partially the answer to this question. 
‘There is no difficulty in translating abstract ideas into signs 
or in employing signs for the communication of ideas on any 
subject, bearing in mind only this, that while it is possible 
to read words without understanding them it is impossible to 
make signs unless the ideas to be conveyed are understood, 
and impossible to understand signs if the subject treated of 
is beyond the comprehension of those who see them. 

15. In the ordinary intercourse of deaf-mutes in the sign 
language, is much attention paid to grammar and to the vari- 
ous parts of speech ? 

No ; answered above. 

16. ‘Can you give me a few of the signs, with their trans- 

“lation into English, and also a short sentence in English with 
its translation into the idiom of the sign language ? 

I could describe to you the mode of making certain signs 
and explain their meaning, but I cannot write their ideas 
graphically, so as to exhibit them in a connected or sentence 
form. And in attempting to translate an English sentence in- 
to signs, it must be always borne in mind that the English 
employed to represent signs, whatever be their form, are not 
designed to express cases or tenses or modes, By the use of 
words, we are able to give some idea of the order of the 
signs, and this is about all. 

Mr. Turner has kindly handed me the story you sent him. 
I will first give a Latin version of it, and then show you what 
would be the order of signs, as well as I can present the same. 

From similarity in the arrangement and order of thoughts 
in the two languages, I trust you will see that one is no more 
confused jargon than the other. 
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“A bear killed my father’s geese; this made him mad. 
He shouldered his gun and went to look for the bear. When 
he discovered it, he took a good position, fired and killed the 
bear. The family were all very glad.” 

“‘ Ursus patris anseres mei interfecit. Id eum iratum fecit. 
Sclopetum humero acclinavit et ivit ut ursum quaereret. 
Quum eum inveniret, loco bono occupato, telum misit et 
ursum occidit. Familia omnis erat laetissima.” 

In beginning the sign version, we make the sign for past 
time. Then, since signs require that the mode of killing 
shall be true to nature and fact, we say ‘‘ catch and eat” in- 
stead of kill. The story as rendered in signs will be: “ Bear, 
geese father my his catch eat. Father angry very. Gun 
shoulder on, go look for bear, Discover. Place good stand. 
Fire! Bear die. Father, mother, children all glad very.” 

Very truly yours, 


Jonn R. Keep. 


ADDRESS UPON THE HISTORY AND METHODS OF 
DEAF MUTE INSTRUCTION. 


BY REV. COLLINS STONE. 


At the opening of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 11th, 1869, 


Lapies AND GrenTLEMEN:—The eye of the deaf-mute is 
bright and active. All the wealth of beauty in form, color, 
and arrangement in the world around him, is open to his en- 
joyment. His only physical disability is the want of hear- 
ing. In most cases, the closest inspection can discover no 
imperfection in the ear of the living person, and after death, 
dissection detects none. For some mysterious reason, the 
auditory nerve fails, in his case, to transmit to the brain the 
vibrations of sound. A casual observer might regard this as 
an inconvenience, rather than aserious deprivation. To the 
well-furnished mind of thescholar, even total deafness brings 
no direct infliction. It issimply cutting off certain channels 
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of communication with the outward world, and does noth- 
ing to impair the value or the availability of the treasures 
within. Deafness, to a mature mind, is only a negative loss, 
not a positive infliction. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, sad experience shows 
that when total deafness occurs at birth, or in the early years 
of life, it is one of the sorest calamities that afflict humanity. 
The deaf-mute is cut off almost entirely from communication 
with his fellow-men. He hears nothing of the conversation 
of the family circle and the social meal. Of the incidents 
occurring in the community of which he forms a part, and 
which make up so much of the history of individual life, he 
knows only what takes place under his own eye. A large 
portion of our knowledge, in the early periods of life, is de- 
rived from the observation and experience of others. The 
channels which render this light and intelligence the com- 
mon property of other minds, are to the deaf-mute closed. 
He knows nothing of the shape of the world in which he 
lives, of the races that inhabit it, or of their past history. 
The family traditions of place and country, the exploits or 
renown of ancestors, which might excite a worthy pride or 
stimulate to an honorable ambition, never fall upon his 
palsied ear. More than all, his infirmity draws a thick veil 
over the realities that lie beyond the present life, and hides 
from his view the immortality that awaits him. So dark 
and inert is his mind, that the great problems of a future 
life, fail to awaken his curiosity or excite his attention. 
There is no authenticated case on record, of a congenital 
mute who, by his own unaided efforts, has found out the 
being of a God, or discovered the fact of his own immortality. 
It is the universal testimony of educated mutes, that previ- 
ous to instruction, they had no knowledge of these great 
truths. The deaf mute, therefore, though he may be living 
in a Christian community, and the object of tender affection, 
yet, from the ignorance and terrible darkness of his condition, 
appeals most touchingly to every kind feeling of our nature. 
It is estimated that at least five hundred thousand of the hu- 
man family are thus afflicted. 

As the same causes that now produce this infirmity, have 
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always existed among men, deaf mutes have probably, in all 
ages, constituted a portion of human society. Repeated al- 
lusions made to them in the Scriptures, and in ancient his- 
tory, confirm this supposition. Their condition has of course 
been modified by the kind and degree of the civilization in 
which they have lived, yet we have abundant evidence that 
their lot has been a hard one. In early times, and in unciv- 
ilized communities, they were regarded as monsters. They 
were thought to be under the special curse of God, and their 
infirmity was looked upon as the direct result of Satanic in- 
fluence. Deaf-mute children were otten put to death as soon 
as their infirmity was discovered. The familiar couplet of 
Lucretius : 


**To instruct the deaf, no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach,” 


seems to have been the judgment of thinking men, upon the 
hopelessness of their condition. As late as the fourth cen- 
tury, Augustine declared that, “ as faith cometh by hearing,” 
it was manifestly impossible to the deaf mute; he could nei- 
ther hear the word, nor learn to read it. The code of Jus- 
tinian, which seemed to embody the essential principles of 
right, for all countries and for all times, by positive and dis- 
tinct enactment, denied the congenital mute all civil rights, 
consigned him to perpetual legal infancy, and considered 
him as incapable of managing his own affairs, or of transmit- 
ting his property. 

During the golden days of Grecian and Roman refine- 
ment, the art of expressing ideas by pantomime was much 
cultivated, and was carried to a high degree of perfection. 
It is related that a contest once took place between Cicero, 
the eloquent Roman orator, and Roscius, the great comedian, 
to see which could express a thought most forcibly, the one 
by his gestures, or the other by his words. The very propo. 
sal of such a trial, indicates the attention which had been giv- 
en to this method of communicating ideas. The sculptor, 
by attitudes and expressions of the countenance, caused the 
breathing marble to speak forth the feelings of the soul. The 
painter pictured upon canvas the course of history, and de- 
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scribed the progress of nations, and the exploits of individu- 
almen. Ideographic language was in use, particularly among 
the Chinese and the Egyptians. It is remarkable that it 
should never have occurred to the gifted men of those times, 
by some of these methods, to address the eyes of that large 
class among them, whose’ ears were closed to the entrance of 
sound. We search, however, the records of Grecian and 
Roman civilization in vain, for the account of a single deaf 
mute being educated, much less for the establishment of a 
school or system of education for their benefit. Individual 
cases may have occurred in the course of these long dark 
centuries, in which ingenuity and affection discovered meth- 
ods to break in upon his isolation, and bring him forth to the 
light. If such cases existed, they were single spots of bright- 
ness in a field of wide-spread and impenetrable darkness. 
The Scriptures tell us that the touch of the Master, brought 
instant restoration to many of these stricken ones; and it is 
only under Christian institutions that their condition has ex- 
cited attention, and efficient means have been taken for their 
emancipation. 

To Pedro Ponce de Leon, a Spanish monk, of the fifteenth 
century, is usually accorded the high honor of being the first 
successful instructor of deaf mutes. Ponce was born in the 
city of Valladolid, in the year 1520. His first pupils were 
two brothers and a sister of the Constable of Castile, and 
afterward he is supposed to have had a considerable number 
under his instruction. According to his own account, he 
taught persons who were deaf and dumb from birth, “to 
speak, to read, to write, to keep accounts, to repeat prayers, 
to serve the mass, to know the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, and to confess themslves, viva voce.” To some he 
taught Latin, to others Latin, Greek and Italian. It is quite 
possible, that some of Ponce’s pupils were of a class who re- 
tained a portion of theirhearing. Thestories of these times 
partake largely of the marvellous, and Ponce’s account of 
his work, should doubtless be taken with allowance, yet he 
was probably highly successful as a teacher. Ponce died in 
the Convent of Ona, where most of his life was spent, in the 
year 1584, greatly honored for his benevolence and genius. 
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Some thirty-six years after the death of Ponce, John Paul 
Bonet, also a Spaniard, published an extended and valuable 
treatise on the art of deaf-mute instruction. The work of 
Bonet, now extremely rare, has the distinction of being the 
first formal essay published on this subject. It is a produc- 
tion of great merit, and shows its author to have been a man 
of brilliant genius. The manual alphabet, so generally in 
use among the deaf and dumb, is first found in Bonet’s works, 
and he has been regarded as its inventor. It is known, how- 
ever, to have been in use at an earlier period. Bonet died 
in 1629. 

The first English writer on this subject, was a physician 
by the name of John Bulwer, who, in 1648, published a book 
entitled “ Philocophos, or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s 
Friend.” On the title-page of his book, he claims that “a 
man borne Deafe and Dumbe may be taught to Heare the 
sound of words with his eie, and thence learn to speak with 
his tongue.” Bulwer was also the first distinctly to propose 
the use of pantomimic signs, as a means of teaching language. 

The first practical teacher of deaf mutes in England was 
Dr. John Wallis, an eminent Professor of Mathematics in 
the University at Oxford. Dr. Wallis was distinguished as 
an able writer on deaf-mute education. His first work, 
‘“‘ Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae,” was published in 1653. 
His writings passed through several editions, and are held in 
high estimation at the present time. One of his pupils was, 
in May, 1662, exhibited before the King and nobility, and 
the Royal Society of London. 

In 1680, George Dalgarno published his “ Didascoloco- 
phos, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor,” an original and 
learned work which attracted great attention. Prof. Porter 
styles it, “one of the most remarkable and important pro- 
ductions in the whole history of the art.” 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at various 
intervals, the peculiar condition of the deaf mute attracted 
the attention of thinking men, and we find in Italy, in Hol- 
land, in France, Germany and Great Britain, notices of indi- 
vidual mutes who received education. The processes by 
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which this was effected, however similar they may have been, 
were doubtless independently discovered by those who put 
them in practice. It should be remarked, however, that this 
relief came only to isolated cases—generally to members of 
noble families, who were able, by their wealth and influence, 
to secure such instruction, and richly to reward it; while the 
generations of deaf mutes, doubtless to be found then, as now, 
in all countries and communities, were left to grope their 
way in darkness and solitude through the world. It is only 
about a hundred years since, even in the most prominent 
countries of Christendom, systematic provision has been made 
for the great mass of this sadly afflicted class of society. 

The middle of the eighteenth century is the brilliant era 
in the history of deaf mute instruction. , About this time, 
De l’Epee in France, Braidwood in Scotland, and Heinicke in 
Germany, founded Institutions, which, under various changes, 
remain to the present day. But more than this, it is through 
the labors and writings of these noble men, that the care and 
education of the deaf mute has been recognized and accepted 
in all Christian States, as the indispensable duty of humanity. 

Among the names that shine out on the page of history, 
as the distinguished benefactors of the class we are consider- 
ing, that of the venerable Charles Michael De |’Epee, is with- 
out question, entitled to the highest place. De l’Epee was 
born at Versailles, on the 25th of November, 1712. His 
‘father, an architect in the service of Louis XIV., impressed 
his children from their earliest years with principles of be- 
nevolence and piety. Young Charles early developed a 
character marked with purity, simplicity, and an ardent de- 
sire to do good to his fellow-men. When he reached the age 
for choosing a profession for life, his desires turned strongly 
to the service of the church, and he went through a course of 
study to fit him for its duties. On applying for ecclesias- 
tical orders, however, he was required to sign a formula 
of doctrine to which he could not assent. This he refused 
to do. He then turned, reluctantly, to the law, and after 
making the necessary preparation, was admitted to the bar, 
and entered upon his new profession. He found it ex- 
ceedingly distasteful, and soon became disgusted with the 
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atmosphere which surrounded him. He had no pleasure in 
duties which brought him in contact with so much chicanery, 
duplicity and crime, and longed for some employment more 
congenial, and which might more fully gratify the ardent 
wish of his heart to be useful. While his way seemed thus 
hedged in, an incident occurred that opened to him the path 
of usefulness Providence designed him to occupy. 

Calling, one day, at the house of a friend, he noticed two 
young ladies engaged in needlework, and on addressing them, 
received no reply. Repeating his remark, he still failed to se- 
cure from them the least attention. On expressing his sur- 
prise at this seeming rudeness to their mother, who soon 
entered tlhe room, she informed him that her daughters were 
deaf and dumb; and added, with tears, that their teacher 
having just died, they were now left without any instruction. 
The sympathies of the benevolent Abbe were warmly inter- 
ested. ‘ Believing,” he says, “that these two unfortunates 
would live and die in ignorance of religion if I made no ef- 
fort to instruct them, my heart was filled with compassion, 
and I promised, if they were committed to my charge, that 
I would do all for them I was able.” De l’Epee now enter- 
ed with enthusiasm upon his life-work. He at once opened 
a school for indigent deaf mutes, maintaining them at his own 
expense. Ie at first refused to receive the children of the 
rich, and afterwards consented to do so with extreme unwil- 
lingness. “ The rich,” he said, “come to my house by toler- 
ance. It isnot to them-that I have devoted myself, it is to 
the poor only; but for them I should never have undertaken 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb.” 

De l’Epee was a man of gentle spirit and of disinterested 
kindness. His income was but £400. Reserving £100 for 
his personal expenses, he devoted the remaider to the support 
of his indigent pupils, whom he regarded as his own child- 
ren, giving all his strength in self-denying labors for their 
improvement and happiness. His warm-hearted kindness 
and his brilliant success, soon attracted the attention of the 
world. Crowned heads, and the highest orders of the nobil- 
ity, crowded to his humble establishment to witness the pro- 
gress of his pupils. Several incidents are related which show 
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the simple and earnest spirit with which he pursued his la- 
bor of love. In 1780, the Ambassador of the Empress of 
Russia, on visiting his school, offered him valuable presents 
in the name ofhis Sovereign. The Abbe, declining the ben- 
efaction, replied to the Ambassador that he never received 
money, but if his labors seemed to the Empress worthy of 
any favor, he desired her to send some poor ignorant child 
from her dominions, to whom he might give instruction. 

Joseph, Emperor of Austria, also visited De l’Epee, and 
was astonished at his success. Expressing his surprise that 
so excellent a man should be in such straightened circum- 
stances, he offered to confer upon him the revenue of one of 
his estates. Declining the generous offer, the Abbe repied : 
“Tamnowan old man. If your Majesty desires to confer 
any gift upon the deaf and dumb, it is not my head, already 
bent toward the grave, that should receive it, but the good 
work itself. It is worthy of a great prince to preserve what- 
ever is useful to mankind.” The Emperor, readily interpre- 
ting his wishes, despatched one of his ecclesiastics, the Abbe 
Storch, to Paris, who, after acquiring the art, established at 
Vienna the first National Institution for the deaf and dumb 
in Austria. 

De l’Epee died in 1789, at the age of sixty-seven years, 
greatly beloved and lamented. He was buried, with distin- 
guished honors, in his native city, where a monument is 
erected to his memory. 

In 1760, five years after the opening of the school at Paris by 
De |’Epee, Thomas Braidwood commenced the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb at Edinburgh. Heat first began with one 
pupil, the son of a rich merchant of Leith, The number after- 
wards increased, and he attained a success which excited 
great interest among the distinguished men of his time. 
Braidwood kept his methods a profound secret, endeavoring 
to make his art the source of pecuniary emolument. A lady 
is said to have paid £1500 sterling, for the education of her 
son in Braidwood’s school. The great expense of this school, 
led to the establishment of the Asylum at Kent Road, Lon- 
don, where indigent deaf mutes might receive a free educa- 
tion. The London Asylum was opened in 1792, under Dr. 
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Thomas Watson, a nephew of Braidwood. In 1782, Braid- 
wood’s schoo] was removed to Hackuey, near London, where 
it continued till his death, in 1806. His methods of teach- 
ing remained a secret in his family for sixty years. His 
school was the parent of those since established in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

Samuel Heinicke was born near Weissenfels, on the 10th 
ot April, inthe year 1729. His father, a simple agriculturist, 
intended his son for the sameemployment. Heinicke, how- 
ever, feeling a decided repugnance for so quiet a life, left his 
home, and, at the age of twenty-one, entered the military 
service of the Elector of Saxony. He remained here but a 
few years, in the mean time devoting his leisure moments to 
literary pursuits, in which he was greatly interested. He 
entered the University at Jena at the age of twenty-nine, ap- 
plying himself to his favorite studies with great zeal. It is 
a singular coincidence that the same year, 1755, in which 
De l’Epee opened his school at Paris, Heinicke became en- 
gaged in the instruction of a deaf-mute boy in Dresden. In 
April, 1772, Heinicke, with nine deaf pupils, opened at Leip- 
sic the first Institution for deaf-mute instruction in Germany, 
which has since been followed by a large number of flourish- 
ing schools. He continued his benevolent labors with mark- 
ed success till his death, which occurred on the 30th of April, 
in the year 1790. A circular, issued a few years since to 
raise funds for a monument to his memory, thus speaks of 
him: ‘Ile was a man of pure character, of a sensitive and 
profoundly religious spirit, gifted with the rarest qualities of 
genius, of a clear intellect and noble heart; who, full of the 
liveliest sympathies with the misfortunes of his fellow men, 
made it the labor of a life, consecrated to God and humanity, 
to comfort the forsaken, to dry the tears of those who wept, 
and to minister to all who were in distress.” 

It thus appears that before the close of the eighteenth 
century, the work of deaf-mute instruction had become 
fairly inaugurated on the continent of Europe and in the 
British Isles. It had been fully demonstrated that the deaf 
mute was an intelligent being; that his infirmity brought 
upon him, not mental imbecility, but an ignorance which 
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could be in good part removed. The obligation was also ac. 
knowledged by governments and by christian men, to allevi- 
ate and remove the disability that bore so heavily upon him. 

While in Europe, deaf mutes had thus excited general 
sympathy, and means were being provided for their instruc- 
tion, in this country their condition had scarcely attracted 
attention. A single exception to this remark requires a brief 
mention. 

In the year 1812, in the family of Col. William Bowling, 
of Goochland county, Virginia, were three deaf-mute child- 
ren. The reputation of the school at Edinburgh had already 
reached this country, and a brother and sister of Col. Bowl- 
ing had been sent there for education in 1795. John Braid- 
wood, grandson of Thomas, was induced by the liberal offers 
of Col. Bowling, to come across the sea to undertake the 
education of his children and establish a permanent school 
He soon fell into dissipated habits and the scheme proved a 
failure. 

The first Institution for deaf mutes on this continent, as is 
well-known, was opened at Hartford, on the 15th of April, 
1817. The circumstances which led to its establishment, are 
too recent and familiar to require recital here. The desire 
of a prominent physician of that city, to secure the educa- 
tion of a daughter, led to the founding of a school which was 
at first thought to be sufficient to educate all the deaf mutes 
of the country. A little inquiry, however, revealed the mag- 
nitude of the need, and other schools soon followed. The 
Institution at New York was opened in 1818; that in Penn- 
sylvania in 1822; the one in Kentucky in 1823, and this in 
Ohio in 1829. From the original fountain, a noble stream 
has gone forth, bearing the blessings of education to all the 
deaf mutes of the country. The duty to care for them has 
been willingly accepted, and there is now scarcely a State in 
our widely extended domain that does not offer to them the 
opportunity of instruction. 

In the rapid view we have taken of the interest which 
deaf-mutes have excited in the world, I have refrained from 
commenting upon the peculiar methods that have been a- 
dopted to gain access to their minds and secure their develop- 
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ment. I will now give to these a few moment's attention. 

We have seen that the infirmity of the deaf mute bears 
upon him in two directions, It cuts him off trom inter- 
course with his fellows, and leaves him in profound igno- 
rance, by closing up from his mind the avenues of knowledge. 
No system of education is of value to him thatdoes not bring 
relief in these two particulars. It must give him the means 
of easy and rapid intercourse with ethers, aud it must open 
his mind to the sources of information. How this can best 
be done, is a problem which has been long and carefully stud- 
ied by many able minds, and its solution attempted by two 
widely different methods. 

Nearly all the early efforts to educate the deaf and dumb, 
proceeded on one theory, viz: that speech is essential to 
thought; that the mind can only attach ideas to vocal sounds, 
and that, consequently, all ideas must neccessarily be com- 
municated through this medium. This theory seems to reach 
back to the first communication of language to man by his 
Creator, and supposes that God gave man, by speech, the 
means of acquiring all the knowledge he is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

The earliest and most distinguished advocate of this the- 
ory, was John Conrad Amman a Swiss physician, who, in 
1690, published an able work in support of his views. Am- 
man ascribed to spoken language a mysterious and almost 
divine power. “Inthe human voice,” he says, ‘may be said 
to dwell the very essence of life. The voice isa distinct em- 
anation of that immortal spirit which God breathed into the 
nostrils of man when he created him aliving soul. Among 
the immense number of gifts of God to man, it is speech, in 
which eminently shines forth the imprint of divinity. In 
like manner as the Almighty created all things by his word, 
so he gave to man, not only in appropriate language, to cel- 
ebrate worthily his author, but further, to produce by speech 
whatever he desires, in conformity with the laws of his ex- 
istence.” 

Heinicke drank his inspiration from the work of Amman, 
and embraced essentially his theories. To his mind, also, 
“it was the voice which showed forth the glory of God’s gift 
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to man. It wasspeech only which fully comprehended, con- 
tained and expressed the movements of the soul. Every 
other means of communication was dead.” Views so ex- 
travagant, would naturally soon be materially modified by 
thinking men, yet, we find that, even to the present day, 
while no one will confess his acceptance of such absurd no- 
tions, their general influence is widely felt in the efforts made 
to restore this lost faculty to the deaf mute. 

With regard to the vital point in this theory, that ideas 
can only be communicated by vocal speech, it is proper to 
say that it isa baseless and wholly erroneous assumption. 
Vocal sounds, so far from being the only basis or medium of 
thought, are simply the conventional and arbitrary repre- 
sentatives of ideas. They convey no meaning whatever to 
the mind, in the first instance, but must be explained by some 
other means, before they have any significance or power of 
suggestion. What idea do you obtain from the sound of a 
word, in a foreign language, which you do not understand ? 
No amount of repetition will make it intelligible to you. The 
sound you recognize, but it must have an interpreter before 
it can convey ideas to your mind. To the deaf mute, the 
case is still worse. It should never be forgotten, that by the 
loss of hearing, his relation ‘to vocal language is entirely 
changed. To him words have no existence; he hears them 
not. No vibrations fall upon his palsied nerves, and no art 
or theory can change this essential fact of his experience. 
Vocal language is abnormal to him. Sounds do not address 
the eye, which, in his case, must perform the duty of the 
ear. He only sees the rapid motion of the organs which 
produce the sounds, and these, difficult as they are to distin- 
guish, must be interpreted to him by some medium of which 
his eye takes cognizance. No substitution of other words 
or sounds will avail, for, as already remarked, these have no 
existence to him as sounds, and no meaning as words. What, 
therefore, must you do in teaching a deaf mute to speak ? 
You impose upon him two most difficult tasks. He must 
first distinguish by the movement of the vocal organs, rapid 
and scaiczly perceptible as they are, the words that are spo- 
ken. These must be explained to him, in the first instance, 
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by significant signs. When he comes to understand the 
words and their meaning, he must learn to arrange his own 
organs in the way to produce, not some uncertain sound, but 
precisely those demanded by the combination of letters that 
compose the word. 

Suppose you who speak, were reduced to this method of 
communication in your family circle, making no sounds and 
using only the lips. You understand the meaning of lan- 
guage, and know what to say, and this, with the deaf mute, 
is two-thirds of the battle. You will find, however, on the 
experiment, that you must be near the person addressed, who 
must concentrate upon you his profound and painful atten- 
tion, that you can usually speak to but one person at a time, 
that your conversation must be confined to familiar subjects, 
or those which lie within a very limited range, that frequent 
repetition will be inevitable, and that you must enunciate 
your words with careful and tedious deliberation. You will 
be specially fortunate, if with all these restrictions, you are 
able to make out, here and there a word of the sentence ad- 
dressed to you, from which you may guess the rest. If, in 
addition, you were to have the utterance of sounds which 
have no ear to modulate or guide them, you would soon be 
inclined to raise the inquiry whether there might not be some 
other more intelligible and agreeable method of communi- 
cation. 

There is a better method, a language that appeals direct- 
ly to the perceptive faculties of the dea- mute, and needs no 
process of translation to make it understood. It is the lan- 
guage of signs, or of pantomime. . 

The language of pantomime is common to man in all ages, 
and in all states of civilization. It is invariably resorted to 
by voyagers, in conversing with the natives of newly dis- 
covered countries, and is universally understood. The Rev. 
William C. Woodbridge, an eminent scholar, and a former 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, affirms that he has seen this 
language employed in intelligent conversation with an 
Indian, a Chinese, a Sandwich Islander, and with deaf 
mutes from England, Scotland, Germany, France, Italy and 
Switzerland. A native of the Sandwich Islands, visiting 
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the Asylum in Hartford, gave an account of his early life, 
which was fully comprehended by the pupils. Some years 
since, when the Amistad Africans were in Hartford, waiting 
a judicial trial, they were visited by Dr. Gallaudet, at that 
time the Principal of the Asylum, He found himself able 
to converse with them freely, and drew from them the par- 
ticulars of their country, their families and the incidents of 
their early life. The Indians in our western territories, are 
divided into many distinct tribes, speaking different dialects, 
yet they easily hold converse with each other, by a common 
language of pantomime. Many of these signs are identical 
with those used by deafiand dumb, and a bright mute would 
find no difficulty in conversing with them on ordinary subjects. 

The definiteness and copiousness of the language of signs 
will, of course, vary with the intelligence of those who use 
it. All language isa creature of society, rather than of indi- 
vidual life, and is expanded and refined by use and the wants 
of men. The language of signs, as employed by deaf mutes 
in an Institution, and by the cultivated men who make it 
the medium of their instruction, is capable of mdefinite ex- 
pansion, and of expressing all ideas that can be expressed by 
articulate sounds. It has the great advantage of grouping 
together several ideas, and representing them at once before 
the mind, as a painting, which in language must be ex- 
pressed. In simple narratives, and in depicting the e- 
motions, sigus are far more expressive than words, and they 
also surpass them in the rapidity of communication on 
common subjects. You would be much more interested in 
the story of the boy stealing the old man’s apples, if re- 


presented in graphic signs, than if related in words. <A de- 
scription of Niagara, the tumultuous rush of the seething 
waters, the awful plunge, the clouds of spray, pictured to the 
eye in expressive pantomime, 1s far more impressive than if 


given in written or spoken words. So the countenance 
beaming with love, kindling with expectation, glowing with 
admiration, scowling with hatred, or flashing with anger, 
describes these feelings much more vividly than the simple 
words used to represent them can do. Contrast, too, the 
clasp of affection with the impassive phrase that affirms its 
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existence, or the glare of defiance with the strongest ex- 
pression of such feelingsin language How tame would be 
the conversation of the Frenchman and the Italian without 
the accompanying gesticulation! Compare the eloquent 
periods of the advocate, when delivered with forcible and 
appropriate action, with the same words pronounced with a 
frigid countenance and an immobile person, or the expressive 
pantomime of the tragedian, with the same language either 
spoken or written, without this accompaniment, and you will 
recognize something of the power of significant gesticu- 
lation in the common intercourse of society. By means of 
the sign language, social worship is conducted in all our 
Institutions, and is exceedingly effective. The beautiful narra- 
tives of the Scriptures, and the truths of Divine revelation, 
can thus be brought clearly to the comprehension and to the 
interested attention of the deaf mute. The events of history, 
the facts of science, the theories and teachings of phi- 
losophy, can be as clearly presented to them by this express- 
ive medium, as they can to hearing persons by oral speech. 

The learned Jerome Cardan, Professor in the University 
of Padua, first announced this principle, upon which alone 
the education of the deaf mute can be succesfully accom- 
plished. Cardan thus expresses himself: “Writing is associ- 
ated with speech, and speech with thought; but written 
characters and ideas may be connected together without the 
intervention of sounds, asin hieroglyphics,.” If sounds are 
not essential to render written characters intelligible, no 
more are they to explain gestures or signs.” It is not known 
that Cardan put his principle, so important and so distinctly 
brought out, to the test of practical experiment. 

The Abbe De l’Epee, when at the age of sixteen, received 
from his tutor the same principle. It profoundly impressed 
his mind, and he afterward made it the basis of his system 
of instruction, The Abbe states it in the following terms : 
“There is no more natural and necessary connection be- 
tween abstract ideas, and articulate sounds which strike the 
ear, than there is between the same ideas, and the written 
characters which address the eye.” It seems surpassingly 
strauge that so simple a principle, and one so constantly 
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proved by observation and experience, should not earlier 
have been put to practical use, and stranger still that it 
should ever have been denied. It was sharply disputed, 
however, by the cotemporaries of De!’Epee, who, were the 
champions of articulation, and was considered by them a 
philosophical heresy. De l'Epee demonstrated the truth of 
his proposition by the best possible evidence, that of suc- 
cessful experiment. 

But written characters require an interpreter to the deaf 
mute as well as sounds; how shall they be made intelligible 
to him? How shall he know the meaning of written lan- 
guage? The Abbe soon came to the conclusion that the best 
instrument for explaining it, was the natural language of the 
deaf mute himself—that of pantomime—and that this, cor- 
rected, enlarged and perfected by askillful hand, would prove 
adequate to interpret written words, and to express every 
shade of thought. The development and application of this 
principle by De l’Epee, was the crowning glory of his life, 
and for this, his name will be embalmed in grateful remem- 
brance as long as, among the generations of men, there shall 
be found one whose eye must perform the service of the ear. 

The experience of a hundred years in this branch of edu- 
cation, has happily brought all practical teachers into sub- 
stantial agreement, with respect to the indispensable value of 
signs in developing the mind of the deaf mute, in explaining 
words, and in communicating facts. Even the most strenu- 
ous advocates for articulation as an aid to the mute in his in- 
tercourse with society, give their emphatic testimony to their 
worth and necessity in this regard. For his social enjoy- 
ment they are equally indispensable. It is as cruel as un- 
wise, to deprive a mute child, in a family or in a school, of 
the pleasure and aid of his own beautiful and graphic lan- 
guage, and compel him to express his ideas and wants inthe, 
to him, unnatural, distasteful and unmeaning form of words, 
which he cannot understand, till they are explained to him. 
The fact, on the one hand, which the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of articulation must admit, that the highest attainment 
of articulate speech, when it is made the medium or the end of 
education, can only give to acomparatively small proportion 
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of deaf mutes a slow, tedious, uncertain means of commu- 
nication with hearing persons, on a limited range of themes, 
and on the other, that signs give the power to address them 
when assembled in companies, of conducting social worship, 
(which is entirely impracticable by articulate speech), and of 
educating a// who are afflicted with deafness, should, aside 
from other considerations, have some weight in deciding the 
comparative merits of the two systems we have discussed. 

Theories apart, no one can dispute that by means of signs, 
thousands of deaf mutes, relieved in a great measure from 
their disability, have been restored to their friends and so- 
ciety, and not a few have risen to eminence as men of genius 
and culture. It is also worthy of special remark, that not a 
solitary instance has appeared in history, of a congenital 
mute, educated by articulation, who has risen to any promi- 
nence. The fact has also some significance, that the most suc- 
cessful articulators of whom the world has heard, have resort- 
ed to other methods of communication in intercourse with 
their familiar friends. Saboureaux de Fontenai, the favorite 
pupil of Pereira, who was a cotemporary of De l’Epee, was 
exhibited before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, for his 
ability to articulate, yet he was in the habit of conversing 
with his friends by spelling and writing. Lowe, the celebra- 
ted pupil of Dr. Watson, and a deaf-mute barrister of Lon- 
don, informed Dr. Peet that his usual mode of communica- 
ting with his family was by the fingers, and with strangers 
by writing. The practical value of articulation as a means 
of easy communication with hearing persons, is revealed by 
such facts more forcibly than theory can do it, and it would 
seem to prove that it gives but a slight return for the immense 
labor it costs to acquire it. 

Although, as already intimated, the introduction of deaf- 
mute instruction into this country, dates something more 
than fifty years after its permanent establishment in Europe, 
yet the work has been here most intelligently and successful- 
ly pursued. We have taken hold of this great interest with 
the good sense and practical wisdom which is characteristic 
of our people. In several particulars, I think, wemay claim 
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for our Institutions a pre-eminence over those of any other 
country in the world. Among these, I would mention the 
character of our Boards of Trust, the class of men employ- 
ed as instructors, the compensation paid for instruction, the 
free education given deaf mutes from the public treasury, 
and the excellence and practical character of the education 
conferred. The Boards of Directors, or Trustees, to whom the 
general oversight of these Institutions is committed, are not 
the merely nominal patrons of the schools with which their 
names are connected, as is the case in most foreign countries. 
They are composed of gentlemen who feel a deep interest in 
the charge committed to them, and watch carefully their 
management and oversight. Serving usually without com- 
pensation, they only desire to secure proper and efficient ad- 
ministration. In no other country is so high a grade of 
teachers employed as in our own. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, our Institutions are manned by hearing men, of liberal 
education, many of them of talents that would adorn any pro- 
fession in life. How intelligently these men pursue their 
work, may be seen from the essays and discussions which 
appear from their pens in the different publications of the 
day. They have originate] and sustained the most able 
periodical that has appeared in any country on the subjects 
of their profession,—I refer to the ‘‘American Annals for the 
Deaf and Dumb.” ‘Three elaborate treatises or manuals of 
instruction, have been prepared, which have come into ex- 
tensive use in different schools at home and abroad, 

As anecessary consequence of the class of men employed, 
the compensation paid for instruction is higher here than in 
any other country. The obligation to give the mute a good 
education at the public expense, is everywhere conceded, 
and the required funds, in place of being collected by sub- 
scription, are taken directly from the public treasury. Most 
of our Institutions give their pupils a knowledge of a trade 
or mechanic art, at the same time, and without interfering 
with their intellectual training; and finally, in no other coun- 
try is the culture of the deaf mute carried to so high a point 
as here. Among a number of brothers and sisters, it is not 
very rare to find the deaf mute, in a knowledge of facts, in 
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general intelligence, in ability to understand and to use 
written language, and especially in correct spelling and dis- 
tinct writing, the best educated member of the family. 
When a deaf-mute of fair capacity has passed through the 
regular course of one of our prominent Institutions, he goes 
out into the world a different being. He has in expressive 
signs and by writing, an easy means of communication 
with his fellows. He reads books and newspapers, and is 
posted on the common information of the day. He knows 
and is prepared to defend his rights; he is well instructed in 
the truths of the Christian religion, and comprehends his 
relations to Godand his duties to his fellow-men. In fine, we 
challenge the Institutions of any country to show a larger 
proportion of pupils who, on leaving their walls, are more 
fully prepared to take their places in society as useful citi- 
zens, to sustain themselves by their industry, to exercise the 
elective franchise, to share the burdens and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a well organized Christian community, than are 
the graduates of the deaf-mute Institutions of our country. 

Into this good work which has occupied our attention, the 
citizens of Ohio were among the first to enter, and they. 
have ever cherished it with deep interest. Among the organ- 
ized Institutions of the country, this of Ohio, numbers the 
fifth in the order of time. But earlier than this, her citizens 
showed their interest in deaf-mutes. A young man by the 
name of Freeman Burt, from Cincinnati, wasa member of the 
school at Hartford in the spring of 1818, one year after it was 
opened. He remained there three years anda half, at his 
own expense. Josiah Price, of Stark county, during the 
session of 1819-20, applied to the Legislature for aid in send- 
ing his son to Hartford, and a bill was reported in his favor. 
We also find a pupil from Ohio in the school at Philadelphia 
in 1821. Asearly as the spring of that year, (1821), there 
was a movement in this State to establish an Institution for 
the education of deaf-mutes. It originated in Cincinnati, 
where a number of gentlemen formed themselves into an 
association for this purpose. The Rev. James Chute was 
selected as Principal, and was sent to Hartford to obtain the 
instruction which would quality him for his duties. The 
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letter introducing him to the Principal of the institution 
and stating the object of his mission, was signed by J. L. 
Wilson, O. Spencer, Thomas Tucker, William Burke, Samuel 
Johnson, W. Steele and David Root. Mr Chute was cordial- 
ly received by the officers of the Asylum, and every facility 
was given him for obtaining the preparation he desired. 
Mr. Chute returned in November, and in the following 
December, the Association applied to the Legislature for in- 
corporation and for pecuniary aid. The name proposed was 
“The Western Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb.” The application was unsuccessful at the time, on 
the ground that such an institution, designed to meet the 
wants of the State, should have a central location. 

The population of the State in 1820 was 581,434. The pro- 
portion of one deaf-mute to two thousand of the white pop- 
ulation, which is usually accepted in this country, would give 
290 as the number in the State at the time. In the early 
part of the session of 1822-3, an act was passed, “requiring 
the listers of the several townships in each county, at the 
time of taking the enumeration of the white persons, to 
ascertain the number of deaf-mutes of all ages, and to re- 
turn said lists to the court of common pleas of said county.” 
The duty seems, in the main, tv have been carefully per- 
formed, though from Hamilton county, the most populous 
in the State, and from some others, no returns were received. 
The result of the enumeration was 428. 

The act incorporating this Institution was passed by the 
Legislature at its session in 1826-7. The immediate agent 
in the inception and successful prosecution of this noble 
enterprise, was the Rev. James Hoge, D. D., of Columbus, 
a gentleman whose long and useful life was spent in just 
such works of benevolence, and whose memory is embalmed 
in the respect and veneration of many citizens of Ohio. 
Through the influence of Dr. Hoge, the condition of the 
deaf and dumb was brought to the attention of Gov. Morrow, 
and the result was a strong recommendation, in his message 
to the Legislature in the autumn of this year, to establish 
an institution. The subject was referred to a select Com- 
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mittee of three. An elaborate memorial, prepared by Dr. 
Hoge, and signed by a large number of prominent citizens, 
was presented to this Committee, describing the destitute 
condition of these children, the efforts made in foreign 
countries, and recently in our own, for their relief, and the 
entire success that might be attained in their education. 
A bill for the incorporation of. the desired school was re- 
ported by the Committee, and passed both Houses without 
serious opposition. 

Before any organization was effected under this act of in- 
corporation, a movement in another part of the State de- 
serves mention. It was the opening of a school for deaf- 
mutes in the town of Tallmadge, in Summit county. The 
object seems to have been rather to supply an immediate 
want, than to establish a permanent institution. In the 
family of Mr. Justus Bradley, of this town, were three 
deaf-mute daughters. The sympathy of the citizens being 
excited in their behalf, it was found that there were in the 
neighboring townships a number of other children sharing 
the same affliction, and it was determined to establish a 
school for their instruction. A Board of Trustees was or- 
ganized, consisting of Rev. John Keys, Elizur Wright, 
Garry Treat, A. C. Wright, Philo Wright and Alpha Wright. 
The school was opened in May, 1827, under the instruction 
of Mr. Colonel Smith, a deaf-mute, who had been six years 
in the Hartford school. It was continued two years, and 
contained, in all, eleven pupils, most of whom were after- 
ward members of the school at Columbus. It was sustained 
by private charity, with the exception of $100 given to it 
by the Legislature, in 1828, toward paying the salary of the 
teacher. The bill which granted this sum, also allowed 
$100 for the next year, provided the school at Columbus did 
not previously go into operation. This last sum does not 
appear to have been drawn from the treasury. 

The first Board of Trustees of this Institution, under the 
act of incorporation, consisted of the following gentlemen: 
Rey. James Hoge, D. D., and Gustavus Swan, of Franklii 
county; Thomas Ewing, of Fairfield county; Rev. William 
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Graham, of Ross county; Rev. William Burton, of Pickway 
county; John James, of Champaign county; Thomas D. 
Webb, of Trumbull county, and Samuel Clark, of Clarke 
county. The Governor of the State was ex-officio President 
of the Board, and Dr. Hoge was chosen Secretary. Dr. 
Hoge continued his efficient services in this capacity for 
twenty years, when he resigned and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Heary L. Hitchcock. The Board organized on the 9th 
of July, 1827, and their first report to the Legislature, was 
made in the following December. By an act of the Legisla- 
ture passed in 1829, the Institution was located in the city of 
Columbus. 

The gentleman selected as Principal of the new school was 
Mr. Horatio N. Hubbell, who went to Hartford in March, 
1828, to qualify himself for his position, and remained there 
prosecuting his studies about a year and a half. The school 
was opened October 16th, 1829, ina small building standing 
on the corner of Broad and High streets, This building has 
long since passed away. A circular stating the object of the 
school, had been issued some months before, and inserted in 
the principal papers of the State. Yet, on opening, but three 
pupils presented themselves, and these were from the im- 
mediate vicinity. One of these proved to be idiotic; another 
was a boy of weak intellect, and not long after became 
hopelessly insane. Before the close of the term, however, 
the number increased to ten, and in the course of the next 
year to twenty-two, The enterprise and its management 
soon gained the confidence of the community, and the num- 
ber of pupils steadily increased, till in succeeding years the 
number has been fully equal to the arrangements for their 
accommodation. Mr. Hubbell remained in charge of the 
Institution for twenty-four years, performing his duties with 
great fidelity. He was a man of energy, and of pure, large- 
hearted benevolence. His faithful labors in this cause, enti- 
tle him to the honor and gratitude of the friends of the deaf 
and dumb in the State. 

In February, 1829, the present beautiful and commodious 
site was secured. It consisted of three out-lots, containing 
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three and a third acres each, and purchased for the sum of 
three hundred dollars. The selection was an admirable one. 
The grounds embrace an area of ten acres ; the soil is of the 
finest quality, the water abundant and excellent, the situa- 
tion easy of access, and almost without a parallel for health- 
fulness. 

The first building erected for the use of the school was com- 
menced in 1832, and occupied at the opening of the fall term 
in 1834. It was fifty by eighty, and three stories high, and 
was designed to provide school, lodging, dining and sitting 
rooms for from sixty to eighty pupils, and was supposed to 
furnish ample accommodations for the wants of the State for 
along time to come. Theincrease of pupils, however, soon 
showed the mistake, and in 1845 a wing was added to the 
original building. The rapidly growing population of the 
State, soon rendered this provision entirely inadequate ; and 
the foundations of this stately structure were laid in 1864, 
and it was occupied by the school in September of the last 
year. 

The trustees of the Institution had early indulged the hope 
of obtaining from Congress a township of land for its endow- 
ment. This was referred to in their first report as a possible 
source of income, and was also mentioned by Gov. Morrow 
in his message, recommending the enterprise. Gov. McArth- 
ur, in his message to the General Assembly of 1830-31, 
advised that a memorial be addressed to Congress on this 
subject. This was accordingly done, and a resolution pas- 
sed the Legislature requesting the members of Congress from 
the State to use their influence to forward the measure. A 
bill granting a township, passed one House of Congress with- 
out opposition, and it was confidently expected to meet with 
equal favor in the other. The bill, however, was not reach- 
ed in the order of business before the body adjourned. The 
expectation of the success of this application, although doom- 
ed to be thus disappointed, had not been indulged without 
reason. The applications of the Hartford and Kentucky 
Asylums for similar grants had both been successful. There 
could, therefore, be no argument raised against it from pre- 
cedent, and certainly none from objection to the object itself. 
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The amount of lands owned by the General Government 
located in this State was very large, and from them it receiv- 
ed but small returns. It was proposed that the lands dona- 
ted, should either be located in sections or in one entire tract, 
as might be deemed expedient. A benefaction of this kind, 
while it would have been the smallest possible tax upon the 
public treasury, would, if prudently managed, have been the 
means of untold good to the deaf-mutes of the State. 

The first appropriation of money to the Institution by the 
Legislature, was during the session of 1827-8. The amount 
was $376,00, being at that time the unexpended balance of 
the Literary Fund. In 1834, $2,239,00 were also granted 
from the same fund to complete the buildings. An act was 
passed during the session of 1830-1, appropriating for the 
support of the school, one-fourth of the money accruing from 
the auction sales, taxes, &c., of Hamilton county. The 
amount at first realized from this source, was something over 
$2,000, annually. It became less in succeeding years, and 
was finally turned into another channel. The deficiency was: 
supplied by direct appropriations. 

In disposing of the lands belonging to the Government, 
which were situated in different parts of the State, it was 
stipulated that one section in each township should be sacred- 
ly devoted to the purposes of education. The amount of 
‘‘ irreducible trust funds” obtained from this source held by 
the State, is $3,412,403.16, the income of which, applied by 
the State to the support of common schools during the year 
1868, was $202,662.89, and any sum beyond this which was 
needed, was supplied by direct taxation. Inasmuch as the 
deaf-mute, having an equal claim with the hearing child 
(and, indeed, a stronger one on the ground of his more pres- 
sing necessity), yet on account of the peculiar character of 
his infirmity, receives nothing from this source, it seems prop- 
er that his education should be provided for directly from 
the public treasury. It is fortunate for him that this aid is 
freely and cheerfully granted. Whatever is needed for the 
current expenses of the Institution, has, for many years, been 
promptly furnished by appropriations of the Legislature. 
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In one honorable particular, Ohio holds the front rank 
among her sister States in the work of deaf-mute education. 
It was at first the policy in most of the States, and I regret 
to say that in some it still prevails, to afford aid only to 
those deaf-mutes whose friends were unable to sustain them 
at school. While the hearing child was provided freely 
with all educational facilities, the mute child could receive 
aid only on his friends presenting a certificate of poverty. 
The State of Ohio was the first to abolish this unjust and 
invidious distinction, and place the deaf-mute and the hear- 
ing child on the same platform in this regard. To her cer- 
tainly belongs the honor of first providing for all her deaf- 
mutes adequate instruction, as a matter of acknowledged 
duty. The nobleness of this act is not diminished by the 
fact that at the time the duty was assumed, the State had 
been in existence only twenty-five years ; that three-quarters 
of its surface was covered with the primitive forest : that its 
great thoroughfares of commerce were not constructed, nor 
its system of common schools in operation: that while the 
taxes of the States were burdensome, its revenues were 
comparatively small. 

The history of this Institution from the first, has been one 
of constant prosperity and usefulness. Its course has been 
steadily onward, increasing inits number of pupils, its fac- 
ilities for instruction in the favor of the Legislature, and in 
the kind regard of the people of the State. The Legislature 
has ever exercised over it a minute and careful supervision. 

In erecting this spacious building for her deaf-mutes, 
Ohio has shown both a generous liberality and a wise fore- 
east. The peculiar infirmity of deaf-mutes prevents their be- 
ing gathered into small schools, except at a greatly increased 
expense for instruction. The advantage of bringing the deaf- 
mutes of a State into one school for instruction, is threefold ; 
for the sake of economy, for the great aid given to the pupil 
in developing his natural language of signs, and for the ben- 
efit the instructors derive from mutual counsel on methods of 
teaching, and from the natural stimulus and suggestive 
power of associated effort in a new and difficult employment. 
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For processes so new and peculiar, men must receive long 
and careful training. The ample accomodations you have 
here made for this purpose, are not too extended, and ere 
long you will find them only commensurate with the rapid 
growth of your State. Estimating the present number of 
deaf-mutes in Ohio at 1,500, which is, without doubt, consid- 
erably less than the real number, at least one-fifth of these, 
or three hundred, are of proper age for instruction, and 
should to-day be gathered within the walls of your Institution. 

The subject of deaf-mute instruction, in its history, its 
true methods, and its results, presents a most interesting 
theme for the investigation of the scholar and the lover of 
his kind. I am aware that I have scarcely touched upon 
this widely extended and most interesting field. Yet I have 
already wearied your patience, and must close. 

In conclusion, I can but remark, that the noblest exponents 
of the true glory and advancement of your State, are not 
the elegant dwellings of your citizens, nor your works of 
art, however costly and beautiful: not the iron bands that 
join your cities, nor the electric wires that bring into instant 
converse the most distant portions of your domain ; not your 
fields of waving grain, nor your mines of mineral wealth ; 
not indeed your colleges and schools for the culture of your 
people; they are the noble Institutions scattered over her 
broad surface for the relief of the children of misfortune and 
sorrow—Institutions which bring restoration to the shattered 
intellect, and the blessings of light and education to the 
blind, the deaf, and the imbecile. Such Institutions are the 
product and outgrowth only of a Christian civilization—a 
civilization that regards the individual man as the central 
point of interest, and measures the value of every art and 
movement in society, by the degree in which it relieves, 
protects, elevates and ennobles him. 

In a Christian State, all the children of suffering will 
receive appropriate attention. In the disbursement of kindly 
charities, however, to the various classes that call for aid, 
there may be the reflection, that many have been reduced to 
their condition of need by improvidence, and in their des- 
titution, are reaping the consequences of their own vicious 
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indulgences. There is certainly a higher satisfaction in re- 
lieving a class whom the mysterious will of Providenes has 
visited with a deprivation which they had no agen: in 
bringing upon themselves, and from whose weight t!icy ‘iave 
no power to escape. 

This stately edifice, is the response of Ohio to the eloquent 
appeal of thousands of her silent children for ligt and 
knowledge, and it is a fair, and by no means a solitary ex- 
ponent of the magnificent liberality with which she provides 
for the children of affliction, of whatever class, wiio are 
thrown helpless upon her care. Great expenditure ‘0 «well 
the glare of individual or sectional pride, may well be ‘crm- 
ed lavish and unwise. But where a large expense is incur- 
red to secure benevolent ends—where skill and scienc:: com- 
bine to furnish the best appliances for a difficult but lofty 
achievement of humanity—the greatest expenditure, an] the 
largest outlay, is only a testimony to the high character of 
the work for which the provision is made. The object for 
which this building is erected is worthy of such a testimony. 
This noble pile, with its solid foundations, its lofty turrets, 
its spacious halls, will stand for many generations, the speak- 
ing representative of the munificence of a great and wealthy 
State, and challenge the admiration of men of coming time, 
for the generous spirit and enlightened philanthropy that de- 
vised and executed so honorable and so splendid a monument 
of its beneficence. 


THE INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1861.— Continued. 


THE IOWA INSTITUTION. 


This Institution has made considerable progress during the 
seven years that have elapsed since the suspension of the An- 
nals in 1861. 

At that date one hundred and three pupils in all had been 
admitted, and had enjoyed the advantages of the Institution 
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for longer or shorter periods. The whole number of admis- 
sions to the present time (November, 1868) is two hundred 
and twenty-nine. The annual enrollment of attendance has 
risen from fifty-one in 1860-61 to eighty-nine the current year. 

The number of regular teachers in 1861, seems to have 
been but three, including the Principal. Two were added 
in 1862, and one dropped in 1863. In January 1865, the 
number of classes was raised to five, and a new teacher was 
appointed. In the fall of 1866, the Principal was released 
from the charge of a class, and the Institution was for the 
first time put on a level with other institutions in this respect. 

In September 1863, Mr. Ijams, the first Principal resigned 
his position, and the present Superintendent was appointed. 
The Matron and two of the Assistant Teachers left about the 
same time. Two other teachers resigned in 1866 ; so that 
Mr. Edwin Southwick, our oldest deaf-mute teacher, has the 
honor of being the only one now with us that has held a 
place in both administrations. 

The Board of Trustees consists of certain State Officers 
and the Principal ex-officio, and four gentlemen resident in 
Iowa City. Of this latter class there have been ten incum- 
bents in the past seven years ; and of the present board only 
one was a member in 1861. 

For so small an institution the changes, it will be seen, 
have been quite numerous ; but we hope that they have not 
been for the worse. 

The health of the Institution has been remarkably good, 
considering the inconveniences and defects of the buildings oe- 
cupied. Only one serious irruption of disease has occurred, 
that of the measles in March 1865. Still we have to record 
five deaths of pupils in the time embraced in this report, three 
by sickness, and two by drowning. 

The school suffered much during the war, from irregular- 
ity of attendance. Many of the older boys were kept at 
home for the sake of their labor, or were allowed to attend 
only a part of the year. In this respect, however, there has 
been a gradual improvement. 

In the beginning of the war, the salaries of all the officers 
were reduced far below the average paid in other institutions. 
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Recent legislation has remedied this defect in part, though 
the salaries are still too low. 

The mode of pecuniary support was changed in 1862, from 
the appropriation of agross amount previously determined 
to a per capita appropriation for current expenses. The pres- 
ent rate is $30 per quarter for each pupil, and $5,000 per 
annum for salaries, furniture, books and school-apparatus. 
Clothing is to be furnished by the friends of the pupils, but 
when they are manifestly too poor, this is made a charge 
against their respective counties, and the bill is collected by 
the State. 

The last Legislature generously appropriated $2,000 for 
the repair of our present rented buildings, deeming the meas- 
ure essential to the comfort of the household, and the expense 
too great to be borne entirely by the owners of the property. 
Effective measures have also been taken to provide the Insti- 
tution with a permanent home. After several unsuccessful 
efforts to transfer the school to Des Moines, the Legislature 
of 1866, made a permanent location at Council Bluffs. Com- 
missioners were appointed to procure a site and plans, and to 
secure contracts, subject to the approval of the next General 
Assembly. At the head of this commission was Mr. Thomas 
Officer, the first Principal of the Illinois Institution, who 
gave freely of time and money to secure its objects. The 
report of the Commission, submitted last winter, offers a tract 
of eighty acres (since increased to ninety), and the plan pro- 
posed calls for the erection of a main building of four stories 
with lateral and transverse wings three stories high. The 
general plan is much the same as that of the Illinois Insti- 
tution at Jacksonville, with a frontage of over four hundred 
feet. The contract price was $300,000. 

The Legislature accepted the site, and adopted the plan ; 
and ordered the erection of the main building and one lat- 
eral wing, to be finished by October 1st, 1870 : appropriating 
$125,000 to complete so much of the building. 

It was for some time in doubt whether a contractor could 
be found to take the work at the price named ; but the right 
man at last appeared, and the contract was signed about the 
first of September. Such parts of the work as can properly 
be done in cold weather are already (1868) under way ; and it 
is now hoped and expected that it will be pushed promptly for- 
ward to its completion by the stipulated time. B. Re 


The Georgia Institution. 


THE GEORGIA INSTITUTION. 


In 1861, this Institution contained about thirty or forty 
pupils, and was presided over by Prof. W. D. Cooke. There 
were two assistant teachers, one of whom entered the Con- 
federate Army in June, and the other somewhat later in the 
7 Their places were filled by the appointment of two 

ady teachers, one of whom had formerly been a teacher in 
this Institution. 

The annual appropriation at this time was eight thousand 
dollars, a sum barely sufficient to meet the expenditures. 
Early in 1862, it became evident that without an increased 
appropriation, the exercises of the school must necessarily 
‘stop, as supplies of all kinds began to be scarce and high. 
Failing to secure the requisite increase, the Trustees called a 
meeting in May, at which it was resolved to suspend inde- 
finitely. 

All the pupils, with the exception of two orphan girls, 
were sent to their homes, the Principal removed to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and the Steward and family returned to their 
home in Augusta, Georgia, The Executive Committee then 
‘elected a family and placed it in the Institution, the primary 
object of which, was, the protection of the building, and a 
secondary object, the providing a home for the orphan girls 
mentioned above. 

Somewhat later in the year, a portion of the bedding, 
table-ware, &c., was sold to the Confederate authorities for 
hospital purposes, and the proceeds devoted to the support 
of the two girls. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred until 1864. Some time 
during this year, the unoccupied portions of the main build- 
ing were taken by a cavalry command, stationed in this sec- 
tion, and used as a hospital. While occupied as such, a United 
States soldier, of the corps stationed at Rome, was wounded 
and captured, and became an inmate of the hospital. He 
was waited upon by the lady committees, and received the 
same attention as the Confederates. At first, he was shy of 
partaking of the delicacies offered, thinking, perhaps, that 
the food was poisoned. Having sufticiently recovered he was 
exchanged. This was the only Bnited States soldier that ever 


occupied any portion of the building. 

In the Fall, Gen. Hood’s army passed through en route 
for Tennesssee, and a few days afterward, Gen. Sherman’s, 
but neither party did any injury tothe building. From the 
time of the occupancy of Rome by the United States army, to 
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the beginning of Sherman’s “ march to the sea”, the village 
was alternately in the hands of the Federals and Confeder- 
ates, and after this time, in the hands of Confederate scouts. 
At different times bedding, bedsteads, stoves, chairs, &c., 
were abstracted, so that when the surrender took place, the In- 
stitute was found destitute of all furniture, except the large 
slates in the school-rooms and chapel, and a few desks more or 
less broken. The fences were all destroyed, but the buildings 
were in pretty good condition considering the turbulent times. 

The Legian of 1866, the first that met, made provis- 
ion for reopening the school, by appropriating eight thou- 
sand dollars for its support, and twenty-five hundred for re- 
pairs. 

At a meeting of the new Board of Trustees, some of whom 
had been members before the war, the writer was chosen 
Principal protem, and J. 8. Davis an assistant, both old 
officers, and it was decided to resume operations, in Feb- 
ruary 1867. 

The doors were opened, and the exercises begun, at the 
appointed time, with eight pupils in attendance. The num- 
ber increasing, another assistant, Mr. James Fisher, a mute 
educated at Hartford, and seven years a teacher in the Tenne- 
essee Institution was employed. 

At the annual meeting of the Tristees in June 1867, the 
writer was chosen Principal, with the same assistants. 

About the close of 1867, as there had been no Legislature, 
and consequently no provision for a further support of the 
school, we began to think we would be compelled to suspend, 
but upon application to Provisional Governor Ruger, ar- 
rangements were made by which we were allowed to draw 
the usual amount appropriated but it was insufficient to 
meet the outlay. Upon this fact being made made known 
to the Legislature which met in July of the present year a 
sum to meet the deficiency, and twelve thousand as a support 
fund was voted us, but it required hard work to get the in- 
crease, 

We have admitted this term fifty three pupils, and the 
number now here is fifty one, more than were ever present 
at any one time, since the establishment of the aad. 


The health of the pupils during the past two years has been 
very good, indeed, we have had not one serious case of sickness. 
We consider the Institution in a | psad flourishing con- 


dition, nothwithstanding our Board of Trustees, are behind 
almost all those of other Institutions in their ideas as to the 
best mode of managing a school of this kind. 

W. C. 


Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE DEAF AND DUMB IN PITTSBURG. 


Some years ago Mr Joel and other Christian gentlemen es- 
tablished a mission Sabbath School, which has been in progress 
since that time in the public school building in the Old Sixth 
ward. There is now an average attendance at the school every 
Sabbath of over eighty. One Sunday, about three months 
since, a little fellow, between five and six years old, brought in- 
to the school a colored boy of about his own age. Taking him 
up to Mr. Kerr, he said, “Mr. Kerr, here’s a little boy that can’t 
hear and can’t speak.” Mr. Kerr told him that the boy should 
go toa colored school near by. “But,” said the little scholar 
earnestly, “his ears are plugged up, and his tongue is tied.” 
Mr. Kerr, finding that the little colored boy was deafand dumb, 
welcomed him among the other children, and at once took an 
interest in him. Learning of a mute who had been at one of 
the deaf and dumb institutions, he prevailed on him to come to 
the school on Sabbath and teach the alphabet to the little fellow 
who was similarly afflicted with himself. Soon after, another 
unfortunate, a white boy, was heard of in the vicinity, and Mr. 
Kerr sought him out and got him to attend the school and join 
the one mute scholar. These two, with their teacher, attracted 
so much of the attention of the other mission scholars that Mr. 
Kerr found it necessary to give the former a separate room. An- 
other difficulty arose—the parents of the white mute objected 
to his being in company with the colored boy. This was settled 
by procuring the services of another teacher. Meantime and 
ever since Mr. Kerr was unwearied in his great work, and all 
over the two cities and vicinity he sought out mutes, old and 

oung, and, where possible, induced them to attend the school. 

fore teachers were also procured, as well as books for instruct- 
ion. So constantly and unceasingly has Mr. Kerr and his as- 
sistants labored in this cause that he has now the names of 
twenty-five mutes, more than half of whom are regular at- 
tendants at the school. Three or four of them are females, and 
the males are of all ages. They come from different parts of 
this city, Alleghany and thesouth side. One man of forty-nine 
from Birmingham exhibits a most intense desire to learn. The 
mute teachers are Mr. A. Woodside, of Wilkinsburg; William 
K. Drum, of the Twelfth ward; Jacob Sunkell, of Allegheny, 
and Samuel Davidson, of Braddocks. Andrew McMaster, a 
young son of Hugh McMaster, Esq., of the old Eighth ward, 
though not a mute, aids regularly in the work, as does his fath- 
er occasionally. The scholars are taught with the aid of the 
deaf and dumb primer to make the signs of the letters and 
write with chalk on the blackboard. The school is a most in- 
teresting one to visit, and these earnest workers should receive 
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every encouragement. It meets every Sabbath afternoon in the 
old Sixth ward building, on Franklin street. Mr. Kerr and his 
assistants are determined to make it a permanent institution. 


The Mute’s Chronicle. 


The Phrenological Journal for April gives a good likeness of 
our venerable friend Dr. Peet, with a detailed ae des- 
cription and a brief biographical notice, The Phrenglogist finds 
a good “ make-up,” as he styles it, and reads characteristics not 
unfamiliar to those acquainted with Dr. Peet and easily discov- 
ered by those who casually meet him. The biographical sketch 
is full of interest, and we would gladly publish it entire had we 
space in the present number. _ It is gratifying to have the labors 
of such a man appreciated. Long may Dr. Peet live to receive 
the approbation of the good, and to witness the progress of that 
work to which he has so successfully devoted his life. 


We are happy to present to our readers Mr, Stone’s address 
at Columbus. Although this has been already published, we 
regarded it as a document of permanent value and therefore 
sought it to be preserved in the Annals. 


The paper in the last number of the Annals entitled “ Dum- 
mies” should have been credited to J. A. Jacobs, Jr. 


Inquiry has been made respecting the next Convention; we 
have heard nothing from the Committee appointed at the Con- 
ference last year and infer from that that the Convention will 
not be held till 1870. 


Marriep.—On Wednesday, April 14th, 1869, at Massillon, 
Ohio, by Rev. G. W. Tunlow, Gilbert O. Fay, Superintendent 
of the Ohio Institution, and Miss Mary J. Jarvis of Massillon. 


We hope hereafter to be able to send out each number of the 
Annals before the end of the month in which it is dated. 


The Grammatical Symbols, omitted from page 42 of Prof. 
Porter’s paper in the last number, will be found on the next page. 


Grammatical symbols. 


Verb transitive 

Verb intransitive 
Verb passive 

Verb progressive 
Indicative mood...... 


Subjunctive mood....~-VY 
Potential mood....... 


Imperative mood 
Infinitive 
Participle 
Participle as noun.... Y 
ative pronoun > Present tense 
Noun (and pronoun in like Past tense 
manner,) of the Nomi- 
native case Future tense 
Possess Present perfect tense 
Objective case Past perfect tense.... vw 
Independent case Future perfect tense.. \, 


Masculine gender Verb singular........ V 


Feminine gender Verb plural 
Common gender........ Verb first person 


Verb second person... Y 


Neuter gender 
First person Verb third person.... W 


Ss i ve Adjective (and adverb 
in like manner) of the 
Third person Comparative degree : i 


Singular number Superlative degree. ... 


Plural number 


Ezample of symbols applied :— John walks. 
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Pron¢ 

Pre} i 


a 
¥ 
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THe AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND 


DUMB is a quarterly publication, appearing in the months 


of January, April, July and October. Each number will 


contain at least sixty-four pages of matter, principally 


original. The subscription price is one dollar and fifty 


cents a year, payable in advance. Communications rela- 
ting to the ANNALS may be addressed to the Editor. 
LEWELLYN Pratt, National Deaf-Mute College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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